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We Give 


You can have this Desk or THIS(= 


beautiful Piano Lamp or a Pitts- 
burg Onyx Banquet Lamp 
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If you will buy one of our 
Combination Boxes of ‘ Sweet 
Home” Soap and Toilet Arti. 
cles, which we sell on trial, too. 


YOU MUST HAYE SOAP-—Iis an ab- 
solute necessity—the only question is where you 
shall buy it: we make it a decided object for you 
to buy of us—direct from factory to consumer, and 
save all middlemen’sand dealers’ profits. 


_ Remember, ‘‘ Sweet Home” Family Soap 
isan extra fine pure Soap, made from re- 
fined tallow and vegetabls oils. On ac- 
count ofits firmness and purity each cake 
will do double the work of common cheap 
soaps. 


OUR COMBINATION BOX contains 
a large supply of the best Soaps and finest Toilet 
Articles made,and will give satisfaction to the 
most fastidious person. We have been manufact 
uring Soaps for over 17 years, and operate one of 
the largest and best equipped plants in this coun- 
try, having a capacity of fifteen million pounds a 
year 
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isa ** thing of beauty’? and will be ‘ta joy forever” to all who possess one. 
It is artistically designed, complete in appointments, a model piece of furnie 
ture, and affords what nine out of ten homes lack—a suitable and convenient 
place for writing letters, studying, drawing, etc., etc., which will be used and 
appreciated by every member of the family, 

It is made of SOLID OAK, varnished and hand-rubbed fmish, with 
brass trimmings. It stands tive (5) feet high, is two and a half (2$) feet 
wide, and ten and a half (1c$) inches deep, 

It isa perfect and complete desk, and also has three roomy book-shelves, 
a top shelf for bric-a-brac, seven pigeon-holes for papers, compartments for 
letter-paper, ink, etc, When placed in your home, filled with books which you 
prize, and ornamented with the gifts of friends, it will become a centre of at- 
traction, and you will begrateful to us for adding a new pleasure to your life. 


O R D E R YOU RUN NO RISK. Wedonotask you 

to remit in advance, or take any chances. 

yi O e D A Y We merely ask permission to send youa DESK 

and Combination Box, andifafter 30 days’ 

trial you are fully convinced that the goods are all weclaim, 

ou can then pay the bill—$S$10.00. But if you are not satisfied 

nevery way no charge will be made for what you have used and 

we will take the Box and goods away atourownexpense. HOW 

CAN WE DO MO If you want either of the Lamps instead 
of the Desk, state it in your order, 
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Some people prefer to send cash with order—we do not ask it—but if 
you remit in advance, we will place in the Box, in addition to all the 
other extras named, a valuable present for the lady ofthe house. Where 
boxes are paid for in advance, we ship same day order is received. All 
other orders are filled in their regular turn. Persons remitting in ad- 
vance can have their money refunded without argument or comment if 
the Box, Lamp or Desk does not prove all they expect. PRICE OF BOX 
COMPLETE, ONLY $10.00, including the DESK or LAMP. 









We can refer you to thousands of people who have used Sweet Home Soap for 
many years and still order at regular intervals, also Bank of Buffalo, Bank 
of Commerce, Bu fralo; Henry Clews & Co., Bankers, New Yerk; Metropol- 
ttan Nattonal Bank, Chicago. or any other Banker in the United States. 
Also R. G. Dun & Co. and the Bradstreet Co, 
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Free . eae 
EACH BOX CONTAINS 


ONE HUNDRED CAKES (ful! size)..-...............§ 6.00 
““ SWEET HOME ” Family Soap, enough to last an 


average family one year. Has no’ superior, 
Ii BOXES BORAXINE, a New and Wonderful Discov. (.10 
ery! How to Wash Clothes Without Boiling or Rubbing. Cannot 
Possibly Injure the Fabric. Simple—Easy—Efficient. Jn each 
package ts a coupon for i0c.. payable in goods—worth in all...... 1.10 
One Box (1-4d0z.) Modjeska Complexion Soap .60 
An exquisite beautifier. Imparting a velvety scftness to the skin, 
which is greatly admired. It removes all roughness. redness, 
blotches, pimples and imperfections from the face. Especially 
adapted for the nursery or children’s use. 





One Bottle Modjeska Perfume, a veticars, refined, .30 
delicious perfume. Most popular and lasting made, 
One Box (1-4 doz.) Ocean Bath Toilet Soap.__. .20 


A delightful and ¢xhilarating substitute for sea bathing 
One Box (1-4 doz.) Creme Oatmeal Toilet Soap .25 
One Box (1-4 doz.) Elite Toilet Soap_______________- .30 


One English Jar Modjeska Cold Cream, Delight- 25 
fully Pleasant, Soothing, Healing. Cures Chapped Handsand Lips. 


One Bottle Modjeska Tooth Powder..______.__. .25 
Preserves the teeth. hardens the gums, swectens the breath 

One Packet Clove Pink Sachet Powder. _____. .25 
Refined, Lasting. 


One Stick Napoleon Shaving Soap.________..... .320 


PRICE OF ARTICLES IF BOUGHT SEPARATELY-.$1 1.00 
DESK OR LAMP IF BOUGHT OF DEALER............ 10.00 


ALL FOR $10.00 Borat s,s $21.00 


ESTABLISHED (875. INCORPORATED | ° 
CAPITAL, $500,000.00. 7 _— 


Over Ten Thousand persons who have used ** SWEET HOME” Soap for sev- 
eral years have become Stockholders in our Company. 


-fasrentsin. BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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“ Throw Phpsic to the Dogs. Exercise gives health.” | 


WHITNEY 
HOME 
GYMNASIUM. 


; Regular exercise means 
Ae better health and longer 
a life for men, women, 
and children—but busy 
people must get it at 
hb. home ornotat all. This 
| is the only complete home 
mat’ gymnastic outfit in the 
world, Enclosed in cealee cabinet—adjustable for young 
and old, Contains chest weights, dumb bells, clubs, 
etc. Price $:s up. Circulars free. Agents wanted. 


WHITNEY HOME GYMNASIUM C0., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Are uncqualed for smooth, tough leads. 
If your stationer does not keep them, mention 7%e Lit- 
erary Digest and send 16c, in stamps, to Joseph Dixon, 


Crucible Company, Jersey City, N. J., 
worth double the money. 


ALL EYES ARE ON DULUTH 


for samples 





The coming city of the NORTHWEST. A _ sure and 
safe inves t_ for your ee savings is in Real Estate or 
First Dulut Hi t rates of 
in montane to care o perty for 


terest. 
mee MYERS & WHIPPLE. ‘Dul th, ‘Min: 
tu > 
@ Reference: Stock Exchange or any Bank in in 'Dulut 





PROHIB “ Prohib from Wayback,” 35 cents. 


CAMPAIGN “* Prohibition Wave,"’ 40 cents, 


SONGS. *“ Prohibition Blue and Grey,” 30 cents. 


CYCLOPEDIA OF QUOTATIONS. 


20,000 Quotations. 50,000 Lines of 
Concordance,—It is a Cyclopedia of Practical 
Quotations—English and Latin, with an Appendix, 
containing Proverbs from the Latin and Modern Lan- 
guages; Law and Ecclesiastical Terms and Significa- 
tions; Names, Dates and‘ Nationality of Quoted 
Authors, etc., with copious Indices. Royal 8vo. Over 
2°7 pp. Cloth, $5.00 ; Law Sheep, $7.00; Half Morocco, 
$8.00; full morocco, $10.00. Transportation free. 














“The Compilations of Alibone (over which we have 
often grown wrathy enough), and Bartlett (which it 
drains to the drezs), are quite out of competition.”— 
New York Christian Union. 





eo. W. Childs says: “Impossibie to give full 
*... * of Cyclopedia of Quotations. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes writes: The Cyclo- 
pedia of Quotations is a ‘‘massive and teeming 
volume.’ 

Abram 8S. Hewitt says: Cyclopedia of Quota- 
tions is * simply astonishing.” 





“The only standard book of quotations. For con- 
venience and usefulness the work cannot, to our mind, 
be surpassed, and it must long remain the standard 
among its kind, ranking side by side with, and being 

equally indispensable in every well-ordered library as 
Worcester’s or Webster's Dictionary, Roget’s The- 
saurus, and Crabb’s Synonyms."’—Boston Post. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 18-20 Astor Place, N.Y. 











A “Gigantic Production.” 


Young’s great ‘Analytical Concordance to_the 
Bible *—designed for the simplest reader of the Eng- 
lish Bible—exhibits 311,000 references; exceeds Cru- 
den’s Concordance by 118,000 ; marks 30,000 various 
readings in New Testament, and contains over 70,000 
Greek and Hebrew original words—all analytically 
arranged under their English titles (Cruden’s has sot 
one—a lack greatly lessening tts usefulness to the criti- 
cal schoiar), together with other original and highly 
valuable features. ‘‘ Cruden’s Concordance i is child’s 
pluy compared with this gigantic production.”’"—Rer. 
C. H. Spurgeon. One large vol., 4to, printed on 


— r. Frice, in stout cloth binding, $5.00; 
co algae pp free. Furk & Wagnalls 
Cmmpany, 8 and 20 Astor Place, New 
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THE CYCLOP-EDIA OF 


TEMPERANCE 
PROHIBITION 


Large Octavo, 671 pp., Cloth, 
Price $3.50. Carriage free. 


This magnificent work will prove of 
greater value to students, speakers, 
writers, editors, and the public gener- 
ally, than any other volume in the 
whole scope of the literature of temper- 
ance reform. It covers all phases of 
the question. It treats every pertinent 
subject, has statistical tables, and 
sketches of organizations. Signed ar- 
ticles are contributed by many eminent 
men and women in this country and in 
Europe, thoroughly familiar with their 
subjects. 


The Cyclopedia as a whole is just as strong as it is 
in particular parts. 
subject—moral, 


All the manifold phases of the 
economic, religious and 
political aspects, facts about foreign 
countries, about organizations, and 
about different movements, biograph- 
fecal, historical and scientific informa- 
tion, etc., etc.,—are faithfully presented, and a 
perfect index is appended. 





N. Y. Osserver: “An authority.” 

Tue InTER-Ocean, Chicago: * A book of value.” 

New York Recorper: “ Should have vast influence.” 

Tue CurisTIAN Enquirer, N. Y.: ‘* Creditable to all 
concerned.” 

Rocuester Morning Herarp: 
ceive much attention.” 

Tue Boston Heratp: ‘It supplies a place of the first 
importance in the literature of temperance.” 

SouTHERN JoURNAL, Louisville: ‘‘In scope it thor- 
oughly meets requirements, all branches of the 
topic—historical, moral, religious, statistical, scien- 
tific, biographical, etc.—being equally treated.’ 

Tue Cuicaco Datty News: ‘ English encyclopedic 
literature contains many a carefully compiled work for 
which less rcal demand and justification exists than 
can be claimed for any encyclopedia devoted to the 
facts and other matters connected with the temper- 
ance question. The question has indeed long ago 
outgrown the limitations of a minor department of 
sociology or social science, if in fact the latter does 
not owe its existence as a special science to the im- 
petus its study has received from the agitation of the 
temperance question. It has, in every respect, risen 
to the dignity of an independent brauch of science 
and thas becomes entitled toa corner of its own in 
that portion of literature which furnishes the student 
with a library of reference in a small and handy com- 
pass and with an index and guide to all the materials 
which he may need. é 

‘There can be no doubt ‘that this cyclop:edia will 
add largely to the education of the English-speaking 
peoples on the temperance question, and that it will 
prove helpful to thousands whose sympathics make 
them anxious to aid in social and moral reforms, but 
who have neither time: nor opportunity to get at the 
fundamental facts concerning the evils and their 
remedies which are now offered to them in the most 
convenient form—that of an Sree. 7 


‘Cannot fail to re- 





FUNK - WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 
! 8 and £0 Astor Place, New York. 
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ACID PHOSPHATE. 


Recommended and prescribed 


by physicians of all schools, for 


Dyspepsia, 
Nervousness, 


Exhaustion, 


and all diseases arising from 


imperfect digestion and de- 
nervous 

system. 
It aids 


digestion, and is a 


brain and nerve food. 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence,R.I. 





Beware of Substitutes and 
Imitations. 


LAWYERS. 
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We append below a list of leading 
lawyers in different portions of the United 
States and Canada. 

Legal business, collections, and requests 
for local information, will meet with prompt. 
attention at their hands : 


HENRY C. TERRY, Bullitt Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

JOHN F. KEATOR 601 Drexel Buiid- 
ing, Philadelphia, Pa. 

WEED MUNRO, New York Life 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
CLARENCE A. BRANDENBURG, 412 

Fifth St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
JAMES R. CHALLEN, 20 and 2! Law 
Exchange, Jacksonville, Fla. 


WALTER L. CHURCH 9 Franklin St.,. 
Boston, Mass. 

JAMES C. McEACHEN, Benedict 
Building, 171 Broadway, Nf. Y. 

WILLIAM J. GROO, 111 Broadway, 





SOLON P. ROTHSCHILD, Suite 212, 
280 Broadway, New York City. 

M. MAJETTE, Columbia, N. C. 

J. H. VOORHEES, Metropolitan 
Block, Sioux Falls, Ss. D. 


B.C. & H.L. CHRISTY, Fifth and Wy- 
lie Aves., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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[]NIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 


Send for the new Illustrated Cata- 
logue, which contains full informa- 
tion. Address the Librarian, Uni~ 
versity, Rochester, N. Y. 
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‘The Reviews. 








POLITICAL. 





ULSTER PROTESTANTS AND HOME RULE. 
New Review, London, Fuly. 
i. 


W. E. BALL, LL.D. 


HETHER the Protestant population of Ulster is right 

or wrong in its opposition to Home Rule is a question 

which may be still worth discussing; but whether it is practi- 
cally unanimous in such opposition is a matter which, one 
would have thought, had passed long ago beyond the bounds 
of controversy. There is no dispute, there never has been any 
dispute as to the sentiments of the vast and overwhelming 
majority of the disestablished Episcopal Church of Ireland. It 
is taken for granted that the 700,000 adherents of that Church 
are almost all Unionists. There remain the non-Episcopal 


Churches of which by far the largest and most important is the 
Irish Presbyterian Church with its six hundred and odd 
ministers. Next come the Wesleyan Methodists with some 
two hundred and thirty ministers ; and some smaller denomi- 
nations whose numbers are inconsiderable. Now I donot think 
that any doubt has ever existed in Ireland as to the Unionist 
feeling of any of these Churches. There, they are well known 
to be almost, if not quite, as unanimous in their opposition to 
Home Rule as the Episcopalian Protestants themselves. That 
a doubt should ever have existed on the subject in this country 
does not say much for that intimate acquintance with Irish 
affairs which Mr, Gladstone is pleased to impute to English 
people, when he is sneering at the efforts of Irish Nonconform- 
ists to bring their case before their co-religionists on this side 
of the Channel. But such a doubt did exist, and judging from 
the point of view of English Nonconformists there was some 
ground for it. They had turned their coats when Mr. Glad- 
stone turned his, and not unnaturally concluded that their 
Irish Nonconformist brethren had been equally obedient to the 
word of command. 

It was probably, therefore, rather in ignorance of, than in 
indifference to, the opinions of the Irish Nonconformists that 
a large nuthber of Welsh and English Nonconformists pre- 
sented an address to Mr. Gladstone at the Memorial Hall, I 
think, in the spring of 1888, in favor of Home Rule. It was 
not untilthen that it was thought necessary to make a counter 
demonstration, and bring prominently before the attention of 
the English public, and particularly the Nonconformist portion 
of it, the irreconcilable difference of opinion ..between the sig- 
natories of the Memorial Hall Addressand their Irish brethren 
to whom Home Rule was not a matter of speculative interest, 
but one of immediate and very practical importance. 

This thing was not done in a corner. The terms of the 
address, which was presented at a banquet given to Lord Salis- 
bury and Lord Hartington on Nov. 14, 1888, were promi- 
nently noted, in antcipation, in the 7zmes of Nov. 10, 1888, 
and published in the Press and carefully studied by Mr. Glad- 
stone, who read and commented on it at Birmingham on Novy, 
7, 1888. The list of signatories was referred to in the 7zmes 
of Nov, 15, 1888, as embracing eight hundred and sixty-four 
of the nine hundred and ninety Nonconforming ministers of 
the Irish Church, and until Saturday, June 18, 1892, the accu- 
racy of the printed list of signatnres was never impugned ; but 
on that date Mr. Gladstone gave his Nonconformist hearers 
to understand that ‘‘the Irish Nonconformist ministers had 
never, as a body, expressed an opinion unfavorable to Home 
Rule.” 

Here 1am ina dilemma. It I suggest that Mr. Gladstone’s 
memory is failing, I shall get into trouble; and yet I can 
hardly face the alternative that Mr. Gladstone remembered 
the demonstration, but regarded it as a sham, 


Il. 
HUGH PRICE HUGHES. 

It is with much reluctance and pain that I feel myself called 
on to reply to the appeal of the Non-Episcopalians of Ireland 
to the Nonconformists of Great Britain. But I dare not refuse 
at so critical a moment in the history of our country todo my 
humble part in vindicating what I believe to be the fundamen- 
tal principle of Evangelical Christianity. 

Our Irish brethren must take all responsibility for the con- 
troversy into which they have forced us. It would have been 


immeasurably better, in my judgment, if they had acted simply 
as citizens, and not dragged a political issue, about which there 
are great differences of opinion, into their church-meetings, 
or, at any rate, have spared us the painful necessity of a direct 
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reply to their appeals. But they have, in a loud voice, appealed 
to us as Nonconformists. 

The Irish appeal begins by assuming that British Noncon- 
formists “do not realize the position in which the Irish Prot- 
estants would be placed if what is called Home Rule, as pro- 
posed by Mr. Gladstone, or any modification thereof as 
shadowed forth by his followers, were adopted.” I have no 
doubt our Irish brethren make this assumption in their char- 
ity, as they wish to put the best possible construction on our 
conduct. They sincerely try to escape from the necessity of 
anathematizing us by desperately ascribing to us almost invin- 
cible ignorance. But I am afraid we cannot avail ourselves of 
this charitable plea. I think if we were cross-examined it 
would be found that we understand every phase and aspect of 
the Irish Question. Our Irish brethren must abandon all hope 
of bringing us round to their conviction by means of argu- 
ments that they imagine have not yet reached us. The pro- 
found difference which exists between us is not the result of 
ignorance, but of a fundamental difference in our conception 
of the Protestant religion ; and our Irish brethren have, unfor- 
tunately, so much faith in their own infallibility that it is diffi- 
cult to make much progress in the controversy. 

The appeal to which I desire to reply begins its substantial 
argument by asserting that “the whole body of Irish Protest- 
ants are practicaily unanimous in their desire to continue to 
be governed with their British brethren by the Imperial 
Parliament. It is not proposed, and it never has been pro- 
posed that they should be governed by anybody else in 
Imperial and international matters. Even in the original 
draft of Mr, Gladstone’s Bill, Ireland would have continued in 
all things, not purely local, to be subject to the Imperial Parlia- 
ment at Westminster. But the suggested exclusion of the 
Irish members from Westminster has long been abandoned. 
Now, therefore, more than ever, in relation to all issues about 
which legitimate anxiety could be felt, Ireland will be governed 
by the Imperial Parliament, even if Home Rule be granted. 
But doubtless our Irish brethren mean that they wish all 
purely local Irish affairs to be settled at Westminster and not 
at Dublin, and on this point they think we ought to be 
impressed by their practical unanimity. But I visited the 
Southern States of America last year, and I found that before 
the abolition of slavery, my co-religionists in those States 
were as unanimously in favor of the corrupt political system 
which sanctioned slavery, as our Irish brethren are in favor of 
the rule of ‘Dublin Castle. If, therefore, the unanimity of 
excellent Christians on the spot is to be decisive of such issues, 
we must support slavery as well as the existing political 
arrangements with Ireland. We are very sorry to annoy our 
Irish brethren, but being called on to speak we are bound to 
say that we feel ourselves in a better position than they are to 
estimate the meaning and merits of the controversy. The 
document before me proves that our Irish brethren have so 
long breathed the air of Protestant ascendancy, that it is 
almost impossible for them to give this proposal an impartial 
and passionless consideration, They ought not to forget that 
all our sympathies are with them, all our prejudices in their 
favor; that we are as intensely anxious as they that the 
Protestant religion should prevail in Ireland. It seems to us 
chat our brethren have forgotten what Protestant:s», «.cans, 
ind that they have also forgotten the true sources of their 
strength. We cannot conceive how they could have brought 
themselves to say that they “dread being placed in any 
respect, under the power of a Separate Irish Parliament.” We 
find it difficult to realize that our Protestant brethren in Ire- 
land are really afraid that they will not be able to hold their 
own in a National Parliament, We have much more faith in 
them, than they in themselves. We believe that if they would 
only cease to reiy on foreign bayonets, and put their trust in 
truth and freedom and constitutional agitation, they would in 
a few years Decome the rulers of Ireland. Hitherto the Irish 
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Protestants have been very badly treated at Westminster. 
Each party in turn, in its anxiety to quiet the Roman Catholic 
majority in Ireland has been driven to bribe the Roman 
Catholics of that country with all sorts of concessions, and 
to ignore or snub the Protestants. The position of the Irish 
Protestants in Westminster, during the last half century, has 
been neither dignified nor influential; and both reason and 
history compel us to conclude, that if they would abandon the 
suicidal attitude which they have assumed in opposition to the 
inextinguishable patriotism of their fellow-countrymen, they 
would very soon acquire in Dublin, a position of respect and 
dignity such as they never enjoyed at Westminster. 





PRINCE BISMARCK AND KING HUMBERT. 
MADAME JULIETTE ADAM. 
La Nouvelle Revue, Paris, Fuly. 


RINCE BISMARCK, Duke of Lauenburg, has had an 
opportunity, during the triumphal journey he has just 
made, of meditating on the system of which he is the inventor, 
and which the German people has so well assimilated, that it 
never draws towards a reconciliation with any personality, 
political group, or nation, save with the idea of using it asa 
club with which to hit others. The reception given the 
ex-Chancellor implies an amount of blame for the deeds and 
exploits of William the Second, equal to, if not greater 
than, the amount of enthusiasm which Prince Bismarck has 
gathered. Yet what a humiliation for the man with the hand 
of iron to see the great ones of the earth keep away from him 
with disdain, because they have ceased to fear him! The hur- 
rahs of the anti-Semite populace of Vienna, the shouts of the 
Roman Catholic Bavarians who were victims of the Kultur- 
kampf, the cheers of the Prussian people, towards whom 
Prince Bismarck has been so cruel, will not console him for 
having been treated as a leper by the diplomatic and political 
worlds, by the Emperor Francis Joseph, the Austrian Arch- 
dukes, the Regent of Bavaria, and other potentates. 

Thirteen years ago I wrote: ‘‘The logic of the situation 
which M. de Bismarck holds in relation to the Crown of Prus- 
sia will some day lead him to desire the Presidency of a 
German federative republic.” If the disgraced lord of 
Friedrichsruhe were a younger mian, the prediction would be 
realized. 

While the founder of the Empire, the creator of the Triple 
Alliance, is traversing what is, despite the rose leaves which 
cover it, the thorny road of his calvary, King Humbert makes 
his solemn entry into the good city of his friend and ally. In 
that there is nothing astonishing. It is a triumph of the Italo- 
German policy which the King of Italy celebrates at Berlin. 
Whether he was sent for by William the Second in order to 
draw the attention of Europe from the journey of Prince Bis- 
marck, or whether the King went on his own motion, matters 
little. The heir of the House of Savoy has done nothing 
which he did not wish to do, and what he has done crowns the 
edifice of the Triple Alliance. 

Italy knows what Humbert the First went to say at Berlin: 
that ministers are changed, but that the policy of the court is 
unchangeable; and still further, that if the Chamber should 
have even a slight inclination to vote against the Triple 
Alliance, the King would find some way to impose on it a 
Ministry in favor of that Alliance. 

The general elections in Italy, then, will not affect us in 
France one way or the other, because the irrevocable Alliance 
dominates the interior and exterior policy pursued by King 
Humbert. I will ask permission to translate some phrases in a 
remarkable article in the Seco/o, summarizing the electoral sit- 
uation better than | can do it: 

“Those who are caught by the decoy of vanity, by the noise 
of hurrahs, will vote with enthusiasm for a policy which 
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revolves like a satellite around a !uminous Star. 
comprehend that all resistance is useless. Criticism, opposi- 
tion, votes serve only to clothe in a different dress, a mario- 
nette, who to-day is called Depretis, to-morrow Crispi, the day 
after Rudini, the following day Brin or Giolitti; a marionette 
well-contrived, which is easily directed by the string which 
pulls it, but has only the fleeting satisfaction of provoking a 
crisis and taking part in its settlement, 

“After the crisis, they return always to the first policy. The 
Ministers have changed nothing but their name, because in 
Italy you may lack bread, but not servants, and these servants 
devote themselves to lulling to sleep a policy of independence 
and the wishes of the country.” 

Signor Imbriani, in one of the last sittings of the Italian 
Chamber, declared the journey to Potsdam, ‘‘ placing aseal on 
a policy of liberticide.” I said a fortnight ago: “ Italy is no 
longer at liberty, even if she wished it, to free herself from the 
Triple Alliance or to change the form of her government; she 
must then follow her destiny.” 


Others will 


The few days passed by the 
King and Queen at Berlin have swept away all uncertainty in 
regard to what concerns France. We have reason to be 
pleased that such is the case, for a savage hatred is far better 
than a false friendship. 

The Italian municipal elections have been a decisive affirm- 
ation of the principle of unity, Italian unity being personified 
in the House of Savoy. The majority of Italian electors 
approve of the Triple Alliance at the very moment when King 
Humbert gives new pledges for that Alliance. It is needless to 
recriminate or lose time in vain discussions about.the past. 
The Italian people fears for its unity,as Humbert the First 
fears for his throne, from a change of policy. Both meet on 
a common ground of action, which is, come what will, the 
Triple Alliance must be maintained. I advise those who still 
believe in the influence of our very dear and faithful friends, 
the Italians, to read the article of Signor Crispi against France, 
published in the North American Review. The mask is thrown 
aside, “It is inevitable and approaching war,” says the ex-, and 
future, Dictator. 

Signor Crispi, benefiting by the current of opinion I have 
mentioned, has just been elected Communal Councillor at 
Rome and at this moment he isa part of that municipality 
from which he took away so brutally, when he was in power, 
one of its most precious rights, the administration of charitable 
foundations, It will be remembered, also, by what an abuse of 
authority Signor Crispi got the better of the Syndic of Rome, 
Duke Torionia. It would appear that the Romans like to be 
ill-used! This municipal election of Rome is a strange thing, 
and | confess that to me it looks like a Chinese puzzle. 


PRINCE BISMARCK. 
Nation, Berlin, July. 

EMAGOGY is distinguished from politics in respect that 

it contents itself with generating dissatisfaction, uneasi- 

ness, and discontent, in furtherance of some personal object, 
whereas the latter is animated with definite patriotic designs, 
Here the interests of the Ego, there the interests of the Father- 
land. Now, one must ask one’s self, in which category are we 
to place Bismarck’s recent utterances? Benefit to Germany 
cannot result from carping on a mistaken policy unless at the 
same time a better policy is suggested. Have Bismarck’s 
remarks any tendency in this direction? The treaties of com- 
merce are concluded, and no amendment is now possible; a 
Pole has been created Archbishop, and here. too, nothing can 
be done immediately ; and the relations with Russia could be 
improved only if the Czar knew that his devoted and trusted 
Bismarck was reinstated in the Wilhelmstrasse ; but, with only 
too intelligent foresight, Bismarck himself does not venture 
to say confidently, that even this step would inaugurate a 
change for the better. Finally it is “all in the air,” for it is 
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inconceivable that the Kaiser would recall Bismarck after his 
recent utterances. Hence it is evident that the whole criti- 
cism of Prince Bismarck, apart from its want of inner cohe- 
sion, has no bearing on practical politics whatever. If it make 
any impression at all on the country it will be to influence it 
in the direction of pessimism; under certain conditions it 
might tend to weaken the Government. 

An ex-general, amid conditions which render it impossible 
for him to reassume command, and who refrains from naming 
any one whom he can recommend as his successor; who docs 
not even make a suggestion by which mistakes already inau- 
gurated might be amended, but who, on the contrary, makes 
use of his previous reputation to discredit existing leaders and 
paralyze the rank and file with disquieting fears, is most 
assuredly guilty of a moral offense. And when the like is 
indulged in in public affairs, we call it, not policy, but down- 
right demagogy. This must be declared openly, and to this 
we may add that the character of demagogy is rendered more 
clear.y apparently by the fact that Prince Bismarck took the 
precaution not to give utterance to his views in Parliament 
where they could have been instantly rebutted, and their 
influence for evil at once paralyzed, but, on the contrary, 
selected a place from which the poison that he exhaled could 
have an opportunity of producing its baneful effects before an 
antidote could be applied. 

Such is our verdict, and precisely this same view is enter- 
tained by an overwhelming majority of the representative 
foreign press. Especially the Italian, Austrian, and Hungarian 
papers group themselves almost unanimously about the Eng- 
lish press whose general point of view is characterized by an 
expression of the 7zmes which defines the attitude of Prince 
Bismarck as ‘‘a species of moral degeneration.” 

These words may make the hair of German sentimentalists 
stand on end, but while we honestly desire to see the utmost 
critical latitude extended to Prince Bismarck, we claim for 
ourselves an equal freedom as counter critics ; and when Prince 
Bismarck makes assaults such as he recently made in Vienna, 
it follows nccessarily that such attacks must be characterized 
by their true title, that is, as demagogy. All recollection of 
Prince Bismarck’s past must be subordinated to hard necessity 
henceforth. One thing at least the Germans have had an 
opportunity of learning from the Prince himself, viz., that 
private feelings deserve no consideration when the welfare of 
the State is at issue. If Prince Bismarck seeks to indulge his 
hatred and disappointment at the expense of his country, he 
must be proceeded against openly and determinedly. Any 
show of hesitation would only be construed as weakness, and 
as evidence that Count von Caprivi is unequal to the occasion, 
He must entertain a very false estimate of the ex-Chancellor 
who thinks that a timorous foe would receive much considera- 
tion at his hands. For a resolute foe the Prince 
disguised his respect. 


has never 


NEW ASPECTS OF THE NEGRO QUESTION, 
SAMUEL M, DavIs. 


Our Day, Boston, Fuly. 

O be a freeman is the destined goal of the Negro, He was 
T made free in the days of compulsory reconstruction, and 
in these days of voluntary reconstruction he is virtually freed 
by the consent of his master, but the master claims the right 
to decide the exact bounds of his freedom. The South herself 
claims the right to adjust and settle the race question, Not 
the South in its integrity; it is only the white people of the 
South who are to solve and settle the racial problem. That 
most advanced and liberal Southerner, Henry W. Grady, said, 
“ The supremacy of the white race of the South must be main- 
tained forever, and the domination of the negro race resisted 
at all points and at all hazards, because the white race is the 
superior race, This is the declaration of no new truth ; it has 
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always been in our bones, and will run forever with the blood 
that feeds Anglo-Saxon hearts.” This is the deliberate asser- 
tion of representative Southern thought on this question. 

The ultimate question of fact is: Are the freedman’s liberties 
suffering any real abridgment? The answer is not far to seek. 
In Constitution and statutes he is guaranteed all the freedom 
that belongs to an American citizen, but in daily practice he is 
reproached in every public place with the most odious dis- 
tinctions, and that without giving ear to the humblest plea con- 
cerning mental work or moral character. Average Southern 
custom tramples upon his languishing self-respect, spurns his 
ambition, and indignantly refuses to let him either purchase 
with money or earn by excellence the slightest immunity from 
these public indignities. 

It is safe to say, therefore, that the Negro question, although 
not the most prominent is yet the gravest in American affairs. 
The question primarily is whether a certain seven millions of 
people, dwelling in, and natives of, the Southern States of the 
Union, and, by the Supreme Law of the land, declared equal 
before the law, have or have not, the same full measure of the 
rights of American citizens that they would have were they 
entirely of European instead of African descent. With united 
voice, the seven millions answer that they have not. Millions 
of whites in ths Northern and thousands in the Southern 
States make the same reply; while the large majority of the 
whites in the Southern States answer with a vehemence in 
strong contrast to their numbers: ‘Yes, these things should 
be, and shall remain as they are. 

To-day old foes are clasping hands on fields where once 
they met in deadly strife. Yet over that battle-field stalks the 
ghost of the old Cavalier idea—that public safety requires the 
subjugation of the masses. This heresy is the stumbling, 
block of the Southern white man to-day. This makes the 
solution of the Negro question difficult. The freed slave is 
not a free man, he is only a free Negro. By tacit agreement 
the Southern States have assumed the right of each State to 
postpone a true and complete emancipation, so long as the 
fear remains that, with full American liberty to all alike, the 
freedman would himself usurp the arbitrary domination now 
held over him, and plunder and destroy society. Remove this 
fear, and the Southern question vanishes with it. How can 
this be accomplished ? 

Nearly three decades have passed since the declaration of 
universal freedom, yet the slavery of ignorance remains with 
all its perils. There is joy in all the land that man has no 
longer property in his fellow-man, yet the evils threatened by 
African slavery are only partly averted. The millions in ignor- 
ance are not truly American freemen. Their ignorance invites 
crime, vice, and petty demagogism to become their masters, 
and by-ruling them, to assail the foundations on which rest the 
very citadel of our liberties. As soon as the Negro shall be 
educated, and impelled to noble ends and ambitions, the fear 
of the Southern Whites will be seen to be quite imaginary. 
The duty and necessity of educating the Negro are quite 
emphatic and evident. The amendments to the Constitution 
that guaranteed to the Negro, freedom, citizenship, and suffrage, 
by implication, at least, guaranteed to him the proper qual- 
ification for exercising those high prerogatives. It is quite as 
necessary that the Negro be freed from the bonds of ignorance 
as that he be manumitted from the bonds of slavery, if he is 
to become a good citizen. The solution of the Negro question 
is the education of the race. 

In addition, the Negro must be permitted to exercise his 
Constitutional rights. The political suppression of the Negro 
does not solve the problem; his citizenship must be absolutely 
recognized. Every measure, except only ‘‘equal and exact 
justice for all,” white and black alike, has been tried and failed. 
It remains only to try this. The experiment of justice must 
be fairly tried. This is the starting point, and this is the 
goa’ 
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THE GREEK METHOD OF VOTING, 

Lilustreret Folke Magazine, Copenhagen, No. 39. 

HEN new elections have been called for, the candidates 
W present themselves, each with ten “sponsors,” and pay 
the sum of 200 francs to the publictreasury as a help to defray 
the expenses of election. Electioneering is very straining; 
the candidate is obliged personally to call upon each voter 
of his party, all the ‘‘uncertain,” and all those who must be 
“seen” some way or other. Of late years the “ uncertain” 
have become less and less, and as the voters attain more politi- 
cal insight, their doings are more intelligent. At the last 
election the participation was very large, and the names of the 
two party leaders were the watchwords of thousands. The fol- 
lowers of Tricoupis carried an olive branch (Elia) as their mark, 
those of Delyannis a biue and white ribbon, the national 
colors (Cordoni). Both parties “ boomed ” their candidates by 
processions, etc. When at last the day of election has arrived 
the voting is done thus: The voting is secret and done in a 
church or school, The entrance is closed by soldiers and only 
the electors are admitted. The voter first passes a table where 
his name is identified and his right to vote ascertained. He 
then passes to the boxes on each of which a candidate’s name 
is written, and deposits a small lead ball, handed him before. 
The box looks like a Laterna magica and is inside divided into 
two compartments. The one to the right is painted white and 
means “ Yea,” the one to the left is black and means “ No.” 
He puts his hand in through the neck of the box and deposits 
his ball right or left without being seen by anybody. He goes 
to the next box continuing the same thing till he has voted 
“ves” or ‘‘no” for all candidates. The method of counting 
the votes is as simple as the voting. Through small apertures 
on the bottom, the balls are made to run out when all have 
voted, and they run into a board containing 10x10 holes fit- 
ting the balls. Each board contains the votes cast for the can- 
didate, while the “No” count for his opposition candidate. 




















SOCIOLOGICAL. 
DR. RAINSFORD ON THE DRINK-QUESTION. 
Lend-A-Hand, Boston, Fuly. 

THE REVEREND JOHN TUNIS, 

HE saloon has come to stay, says Dr. Rainsford. You 
T might as well legislate against the tides. The law can- 
not be enforced till it is right and best that it should be 
enforced. The saloon cannot be abolished because it is the 
one and only place where a large part of the people of a great 
city find the social sense gratified. It is the workingman’s 
club-room. The coffee-house and reading-room are not able 
to draw men away from the saloon. Bring two things together: 
a workingman who will find his cheer and ease and comfort in 
a saloon, and a saloon-keeper whose bread and butter depends 
on his filling up every customer as full as possible, and there is 
but the one result of an enormous and ever-growing drunken- 
ness. 

Dr. Rainsford takes his position squarely here, and says if 
men will drink, if the saloon will stay, transform it as much as 
youcan. Stop that terrible system that makes it the interest 
of one man to intoxicate another. The saloon has got to be 
managed as a philanthropic effort. Some one must manage 
the saloon whose main aim is to have no more drinking than 
is absolutely necessary, and as much reading and companion- 
ship and game-playing as is absolutely possible. 

This is a very radical treatment of the saloon-evil. The 
temperance organizations are working to abolish the saloon, 
You cannot abolish it, says Dr. Rainsford, therefore inoculate 
it. Stop the terrible evil of the saloon-system. Whether to 
inoculate the saloon is to strike at the root, is a deep question; 
but here is a man who believes it is the root, and that it is 
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actually the means to save men, It is perfectly true that mere 
anti-vice movements accomplish little permanent good. A 
thoughtless crusade against social evils which are deeply rooted 
is only a foolish extravagance, 

There ought to be no enmity between the different methods 
of temperance work. There will be far less harm in a body of 
church people manning a saloon, and inviting the common 
people to it as an innocent place, than for these same people 
to ignore the real needs and trials of the frequenters of the 
saloons. Can the abuses of drinking be kept in check? Dr. 
Rainsford says they can if the saloon be managed by Christian 
people. There is no sin, but immense credit to the Christians 
who are willing to try it. 


L. E, DUDLEY, SECRETARY OF THE LAW AND ORDER LEAGUE, 
BOSTON. 

The efforts of all philanthropists ought to be directed to 

diminish the use of alcoholic liquors of all kinds. 


begets the abuse. 


For the use 


Dr. Rainsford would assume an awful responsibility if he 
should be permitted to carry out his plan, which he never will 
be. Should the influence of the Church begin to encourage 
the use of milder beverages, a very brief time would elapse, in 
my judgment, before we should fall upon a time of such demor- 
alization of public sentiment and degradation of our people as 
we have not yet seen in the United States. Dr. Rainsford’s 
plan would only add to the number of saloons by just the 
number he would establish, 

I believe that the Church should make its iufluence felt for 
the right in all these matters, not alone by utterance, but by 
active and energetic work; but 1 do not believe that the 
Church can afford to step down from its high place upon the 
solid rock of absolute devotion to the right; nor in any of its 
relations to soil its garments by dragging them through the 
mud and mire of compromise with wrong. 


EDWARD E. HALE, 


I sympathize warmly with Dr. Rainsford in his view of the 
difficulty of the position. 1 am even ready to say that I hope 
the experiment may be tried under favorable auspices in New 
York. If it should succeed in the larger purpose proposed, 
every friend of temperance would be glad; but I have no hope 
for any such success. 

It is nearly certain—or, so say most of the men who are 
fighting the temperance battle in America—that the habit of 
drinking beer or light wines leads to the habit of drinking 
spirits. They would say that it is a bad education for young 
men to drink mild intoxicants; that after a man has drunk a 
schooner of beer or a glasg of wine, he is less competent to 
judge it he needs a second schooner or a second glass; that 
the experience of seventy years has taught them that the only 
safe ground, as a matter of education, is total abstinence; 
and that they do not propose, in any form of law, to admit that 
there is any half-way measure possible. 

I am quite clear that New Englanders—to borrow Dr. 
Rainsford’s phrase for ultra-temperance people—will not 
accept in their legislation any provision which gives a peculiar 
advantage to the seller of light intoxicants which the seller of 


heavy intoxicants is not to receive. 
CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, PRES. UNITARIAN 
ANCE SOCIETY. 


CHURCH TEMPER- 

My objections to the plan are as follows: 

1. It is a distinct, unequivocal sanction of the habit of 
drinking light wines and the milder alcoholic beverages. 

You cannot advocate respectable saloons, with light wines 
and beer, without practically proclaiming your belief in the 
value of these for general use. You cannot have one standard 
of respectability in drinking for the poor, and another for the 
rich; one for the laboring man, and another for your own 


sons. If you advocate certain saloons, you will have little to 
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Say against their patrons, from whatever class they come. 
Practically, the people will consider the sanctioning of certain 
drinks by the Church as advising their use. 
advice which I consider dangerous to give. 


And it is this 
Dangerous? Yes, 
in hundreds and thousands of cases it would be disastrous, 

2. My second objection to the scheme is that it will not only 
lead a great many to begin the habit of drinking, but that it 
will not accomplish the result intended. 1am very skeptical 
as to the possibility of running out the stronger liquors by 
encouraging the use of the milder ones, 

The saloon has of “ come to stay,” in spite of Dr. Rains- 
ford. Neither do weasa people need beer or light wines for 
common use. Encourage these, and practically, if not logi- 
cally nor intentionally, you encourage the drinking-habit and 
saloons where liquors ‘‘ just a very little stronger,” and only a 
little more dangerous are sold. 

3. I am writing as a believer in total abstinence, and am 
opposed to any method of temperance reform which declares 
the use of alcoholic beverages wise and helpful. 

It would be a fatal mistake for the Church to undertake 
the business of making saloons respectable, or establishing 
respectable saloons, thus giving its sanction to the drinking of 
wine and beer. Could the result be accomplished, we do not 
want to become a wine- drinking or beer-drinking people. The 
time will come when the people will demand such laws upon 
the statute-books as will banish the saloon from their midst. 


C. S. EATON, 

It seems to me that the carrying out of this bold suggestion 
has more possibilities of evil than of good. I am convinced 
that the drinking of light wines and beers would undoubtedly 
create an appetite for stronger liquors. I think it better to 
advocate a scheme that would tend to increase the prejudice 
now existing against intoxicating liquors, rather than to 
advance Dr. Rainsford’s ideas, which, it seems to me, would 
necessarily tend to dull this prejudice. 





INFANTICIDE IN CHINA, 
C. DE HARLEZ. 
Dublin Review, Fuly. 

HE existence of the hateful practice of infanticide among 
T the Chinese has been disputed with a vehemency and a 
frequency which of themselves it would be difficult to account 
for. In Europe people are not in the habit of taking up so 
warmly the cause of the “ Celestials” or of making protesta- 
tions of their virtues. We may naturally be astonished, there- 
fore, at this extraordinary zeal, and might vainly seek a cause 
for it, did not the nature of the controversy itself render it 
sufficiently clear even to the least enlightened. It is really 
connected with an attack upon a Catholic institution, and an 
attempt to make out the latter to be a work not only of com- 
mercial speculation but of imposition, and, to speak plainly, of 
deliberate fraud. 

Our missionaries, in effect, declare that the Chinese kill or 
frequently expose their newly-born infants; that they, them- 
selves, have rescued a large number of them, and that they 
have founded establishments where they bring them up, 
instruct them, and fit them for the various professions of 
social life. Others, on the contrary, maintain that this accusa~ 
tion is entirely without foundation; that infanticide is not 
more prevalent here than elsewhere; that, moreover, the Goverar 
ment has founded houses of refuge, where the few victims of 
cruel abandonment receive every care which their tender age 
requires. In short, the Saznte Enfance, with all its organiza- 
tion and its appeals for assistance, is nothing more or less than 
an immense imposition on the credulity of the human race, a 
fraud of the first magnitude. 

We will not repeat these various accusations, of which we 
have given the principal. It will suffice to make known the 
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nature of the dispute. Let us only mention a Parisian paper, 
the X/X Szécle, the most ardent in its attacks, by the pen of 
M. Larcey; M. Simon’s book, “ La Cité Chinoise,” the author 
of which has been inspired by the words of the Parisian jour- 
nalist; and the large volume of M. T. Vinson upon modern 
religions, one of the latest to return to the charge against this 
Catholic work. All these are based chiefly upon the fact that 
certain travelers through China declare never to have seen one 
single infant exposed, nor anything which would go to prove, 
even in the most doubtful manner, any practice of this kind. 

Of course it is evident at first sight what a very weak proof 
this is. The regions of China traversed by European tourists, 
diplomatists, or traders are contained within the narrowest 
limits; so that their testimony comes simply to this, that in 
the few parts of Chinese territory over which they traveled, 
infanticide is not practiced, or if at all, either very rarely, or in 
secret, 

We will not, therefore, dispute the testimony of travelers 
expressed to this effect ; but we cannot allow them more weight 
than they really possess, as we have shown already. On the 
other hand, that testimony to the reality of the frequent 
murder of Chinese children comes to us from men, the position 
and character of whom will not allow us to suppose deception, 
were it even a pious one. For this reason we can safely say 
that these contrary assertions do not contradict one another, 
as they do not directly meet; and we might content ourselves 
with this answer 

We do not wish to force anyone to believe the words of 
those who are looked upon as having an interest in the dispute 
—namely, our missionaries, or even Catholic travelers. It is 
to the Chinese and the Chinese alone that we will go for a solu- 
tion, and we shall obtain it from them with very little trouble, 
for we have in our possession quite a long series of documents, 
the testimony of which does not allow the slightest chance for 
doubt. These are the decrees of the Emperors or the Prefects 
of China; extracts from books of morality spread over all 
China; native journals, or even popular pictures, destined to 
awaken sentiments of fear orof hope in the people, so as to 
withdraw them from this horrible practice, which the Govern- 
ment, as well as the moralists, vainly try to fight agains* 

{The writer presents in detail a great deal of striking testimony, 
which may be summarized as follows : 


1.—TZhe Moralists of the Three Schoos;: Buddhist, Zaotst, and 


Confucian.—Quotations ure made from various Chinese books, which 
indicate that infanticide is a widespread practice, and that moral 
writers find it necessary to speak very plainly, Some of these books 
are ‘‘Recitations”’ or ‘‘Narrations”’ for the use of schools, 

2. Popular Illustrations —It is stated that many of the Chinese 
books are filled with pictures illustrating infanticide, and that numer- 
ous pictures of the same kind are in circulation among the people. 

3. The Newspapers.—The writer declares that there is 


““a great 
number of newspapers, which take part either occasionally or habitu- 
ally in the crusade against this crime.” ‘‘In the town of Shanghai 
alone may be counted twenty which seem to rival each other in their 
zeal to combat infanticide.” He mentions especially the Wei pao of 
Shanghai. 

4. Infanticide and the Chinese Authorities. —Extracts are presented 
from Imperial edicts against infanticide, which the writer says are ‘‘so 
numerous that our only difficulty is which to choose out of the num- 
ber, and we are obliged to leave a great many of them unknown to 
the public.” In no reign since that of the first emperor of the Mand- 
chu dynasty has there been any cessation in the war against infanti- 
cide. ] 

He draws the following conclusions: 

1. Infanticide is practiced in China on a very large scale; it 
exists particularly among the poor, and in certain provinces, 
viz: Honan, Hupé, Tche-Kiang, Kiang-nan, Kiang-si, and 
others. 

2. It is generally girls who are the victims of the crime, but 
boys are not always spared. The manner of putting them to 
death is the same always and everywhere, They are drowned 
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immediately after their birth by being plunged, head foremost, 
into a vessel of water, being held there by the feet until death 
ensues. Chinese parents, by putting their girls to death, wish 
to escape the expenses which the keep and education of these 
children, who never bring them any profit, would involve, and 
above all the wish to avoid the payment of their marriage 
portion. 

3. This criminal custom is severely condemned by the 
Chinese savants and writers, who make use of all the means 
in their power to destroy it, and to prevent parents from the 
practice of it by hope or fear, The Government does not 
tolerate, the Governors of the various provinces are equally 
eager in their efforts to extirpate it, but all in vain; custom, 
and the wants of thre people are stronger than all exhortations 
or threats. This may appear very strange, but to those who 
are familiar with China and the Chinese there is nothing sur- 
prising, 

The Government certainly established “ orphanages” where 
parents might place the “female wares,” which they found an 
encumbrance; but these establishments are scarce in so 
immense an Empire, the distances from the various country 
districts to the larger towns is so great that the fatigue and the 
expense of the journey prevent poor parents from profiting by 
the benefits of these institutions, At least, this is the pretext 
they allege for not saving their children at such a price. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF INDIVIDUAL SOCIAL 
GROWTH. 
PROFESSOR CHARLES M. Moss. 
Andover Review, Boston, Fuly. 

HAT is the basal fact entering into the probiem of the 
W mutual relation between an individual and the society 
into which he is born? What must the education of that factor 
be if it shall be found to need instruction ? These may be con- 
sidered to be the crucial points in sociological phenomena. 
What does the man bring to society,and what does society say 
he shall do with it? Incidentally, what rights has he, and what 
effects can he produce upon the social framework ? 

Whatever the contention as to the social unit, whatever as 
to the social instincts and impulses, the fundamental item can 
be discovered only ina philosophic study of the two factors 
specified. The question is not whether a condition of primi- 
tive savagery antedated present organization, nor whether the 
individual gained his first experiences among rude surround- 
ings. Whether society was savage or man rude, in no way 
affects these mutual relations, and this is the gist of it all. In 
any case the single man stood in some tolerably definite con- 
nection with others like himself, and the problem confronting 
us is to determine the significance of this connection. 

At the outset it may be asserted that a study of social 
phenomena which isolate a single man from the community 
at large, no matter how poor or howrich in forms it may be, and 
undertakes to prescribe what he is, or may be permitted to do 
in that hypothetical state,must be mixed with error, Conversely 
any doctrine of the social man which views him solely as a 
component part of a great whole will have failed to emphasize 
some important elements in the equation which seeks solution. 
The two integrals may be separated for an inspection which 
casts one eye constantly npon the factor not immediately 
under consideration; but only this. Fora man is a man, and 
he is also a member of a community ; and being both, the true 
ground of individual development must be sought in the part 
the individual and the society severally take in the process 
of his growth, 
man to the social momentum, and society to his natural 
endowments. 
a divesting of prerogative, the man of his spontaneous 
individuality, and society of its spirit at the time he enters 
upon his estate. Each must be partially understood in terms 


Each must add something to the other, the 


Further, each must in some measure submit to 
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. 
of the other. No man exhausts himself in one phase of his 
life, and no society serves him in a way variant to his general 
welfare. 

The individual must surrender some of his rights, society 
some of its spirit. With the former the results become imme- 
diately apparent; the time is limited. Society is more pon- 
derous, and yields slowly. The gathered movement of all 
ages, the social dominations, the interlocking institutions— 
Government, the Church, commerce, the educational motive, 
and in myriad others—will yield but slightly to the new force 
thrust on them, when a new being is ushered into the world; 
but they will yield, else no progress were possible, This same 
solidarity of sentiment and reason will compel the man to 
adjust himself to their ordinations and wishes with due readi- 
ness; because of the compulsion he is under to adjust himself 
afresh, day by day, to the incessantly renewed and shifting 
social demand. 

To those grown old in the service of society its yoke appears 
to be an easy one; but a consideration of the Jericho road one 
has had totravel in order to reach that frame of mind is sug- 
gestive if not cheering. It has been a constant attempt to 
subjugate one’s self to a form and line of activity at wide vari- 
ance from one’s natural dispositions. Society has demanded 
It confronted him the 
moment he was born with its imperious requirements, and 


earth and water of him at every step. 


trains, disciplines, rewards, or punishes him at every corner, 
till he falls into ready obedience to its behests, and squares his 
What factor in his 
life is this counteracting influence most brought to bear upon ? 


personal notions to its larger intuitions. 


Doubtless upon his volitional quality. Like all instincts it has 
its explanation in an end to be accomplished, and this we dis- 
cern to be the education of will in harmony with the social 
will, The human will and its adjustment to life are the crucial 
facts underlying all factitious incidents, and pointing the way 
to a philosophic explanation of society’s existence, while the 
action of the will and its being acted on constitute the largest 
share of human experience. reaction are, how- 
ever, by no means equal in this process. The action of society 
infinitely surpasses the feeble movement of an individual will. 
Therein, indeed, is a sure pledge of the proper use of the 


Action and 


human will, and the joyful promise of its reaching such frui- 
tion as its capacity will allow; thus is it most divinely guided 
to its best estate. Society emphasizes the entire necessity of 
relinquishing the unrestrained egoistic impulse, and in return 
extends an equal certainty of reaping personal advantage com- 
The old maxim of 
service, and of resigning life in order to gain it, here finds a 
philosophic emphasis. 


mensurate with what it can give to any. 





INTERNATIONAL STATISTICAL COMPARISONS. 
ROBERT GIFFEN. 
Economic Fournal, London, Fune. 

N old jest runs to the effect that there are three degrees 
A of comparison among liars. There are liars, there are 
outrageous liars, and there are scientific experts. This has 
lately been adopted to throw dirt upon statistics. Statisticians 
can afford to laugh at, and profit by, jests at their expense. 
There is so much knowledge which is unattainable except by 
statistics, especially the knowledge of the condition and 
growth of communities in the mass, that, even if the blunders 
in using statistics were greater and more frequent than they 
are, the study would be indispensable. Just because we can 
afford to laugh at such jests we should be ready to turn them 
to account, and it is not difficult to discover one of the princi- 
pal occasions for the jest I have quoted, and profit by the 
lesson. 

Statistics are easily mishandled, for the simple reason, 
amongst others, that people like short cuts, and they are apt 
to take different figures and compare them with each other, 
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because the things represented by them are called by the same 
names, without any consideration of the question how the 
figures are obtained and whether the things compared are 
throughout of a like kind. Thus two States will be compared 
with each other as regards their revenue for Imperial purposes, 
without any consideration of the fact that, in the one, certain 
expenses of government are borne on the Imperial budget, 
which, in the other, are borne on the local budget, or perhaps 
left to private agency; or without any consideration of such a 
fact as the inclusion in the one budget of loans or the proceeds 
of the sales of public property as revenue, which, in the other, 
are excluded altogether or specially dealt with. The statistics, 
however, are not lies in themselves; it is only in the handling 
of them that the lying takes place. 

Take the foundation statistics of all—those of population. It 
is obvious, at the first sight, when the statement is made, that 
for very few purposes can the populations of different coun- 
tries be placed together as if the units were the same, The 
people of Europe and the United States are, as a rule, units of 
a very different value from the units of population in Hindoo, 
Chinese, Negro, and aboriginal communities. Even among 
European peoples themselves there are enormous differences. 

There are statistics from which inferences are commonly 
drawn as to the qualities of a population—I mean statistics on 
such subjects as education, crime, sexual morality, drunken- 
ness, insolvency, and thrift. On all these points different 
countries have statistics, which may have a meaning when 
they are properly used, but which it is most difficult to use 
properly. 

Statistics, as to drunkenness especially, need a good deal of 
careful handling. In fact, I see no way myself of establishing 
statistically that one population is more or less drunken than 
another, Apart from the difficulty arising from the different 
distribution of two populations according to age, so that one 
population has proportionately more adults than another, and 
consequently has a larger proportion of convictions for drunk- 
enness, and a larger proportionate consumption of alcoholic 
liquors—the two tests usually applied in such comparisons—- 
it has to be considered that the tests themselves are not very 
good. The convictions for drunkenness, it is plain, like con- 
victions for crime generally, may be very largely a matter of 
definition and of police administration. Before comparisons 
can be made, the state of legislation and of police administra- 
tion in the countries compared must be considered. As regards 
the consumption of alcoholic liquors, again, I have never seen 
any statistics satisfactorily connecting a relatively large con- 
sumption of alcoholic liquors with drunkenness. On the con- 
trary, the consumption in every community is probably at all 
times much more largely the consumption of sober people 
than that of people who drink to excess, and you may have 
much drunkenness among a people who, like those of the 
United States, are generally total abstainers; and little among 
a people like the populations of the Southern States of Europe, 
who are generally moderate drinkers, Thus the question of 
drunkenness, or the reverse, in a population, is not to be easily 
treated by statistics. 

To mention one more of the numerous ones which might be 
treated, I will speak of international statistical comparisons 
in respect to wages, which present some curious difficulties, of 
which most of those who make such comparisons seem totally 
unaware, In the primary use of records of wages, namely, 
their use by the laborer or workman, who has no employment, 
or small wages in one place, and finds he can better himself by 
going to another; there difficulties do not arise. If the facts 
recorded are true, the laborer or workman has something on 
which to act, and he can attend to all the points and qualifi- 
cations necessary. But when the same records are used, or an 
attempt is made to use them, for more general purposes, diffi- 
culties begin. Length of working-day, continuity of employ- 
ment, and other points must.all be recorded when a general 
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Statistical account of the wage-earning classes of a people has 
to be built up. So little have such matters been studied, how- 
ever, that 1 doubt the existence of any comparison of wages in 
different countries which is even formatly complete. No 
country has ag yet a tolerably complete account of its own 
wages in which attention is given to all these points ; much less 
is there any possibility oi international comparisons. 

All the leading branches of statistics, without exception, 
when examined, give numerous illustrations of the dangers of 
taking the figures relating to them from dictionaries or works 
of reference at haphazard for international comparison, as if 
the figures called by the same names in different countries 
meant the same things, or the units had the same values. On 
the contrary, from the simplest figures as to population and 
area, through the more complex figures as to the moral quali- 
ties of communities, indicated by statistics like those relating 
to education, crime, and consumption of alcoholic liquors, 
down to the still more complex figures relating to production, 
trade, and wealth, the same tale is told as to the necessity for 
constant watchfulness lest things that are really unlike be put 
together as if they were alike. 





A REVOLUTION IN ENGLISH SOCIETY. 
HENRY ARTHUR HERBERT, OF MUCKROSS. 
Cosmopolitan, New York, August. 


OR fully forty years London has been the world’s social 
centre. It is alike the shrine of the pilgrim seeking 
social recognition, and the oracle which utters the gospel of 
*‘society.” Its salons are filled by men whose policy controls the 
destiny of empires; by those whoset the pace in letters, art, and 
fashion ; by beautiful, brilliant women, representing a society 
criticised and imitated in about an equal degree upon this side 
of the Atlantic. This society includes a number of women 
members who come from both the titled and the untitled classes 
of the United Kingdom; beautiful, distinguished, and sur- 
rounded by all the temptations incidental to a life of luxury 
and leisure, but the freshness of whose fair fame has never once 
been stirred by the lightest breath of scandal. A society with 
such products cannot be as bad as it is often painted. 

There is no more notable period in London’s social history 
than that which dawned with the year 1861. It was also the 
eve of an event having a vitally important bearing on the 
approaching change in manners. From 1840 to 1860, the influ- 
ence of her Majesty, Queen Victoria, had been paramount in 
forming the tone of society, The gross excesses of the Georgian 
period had prepared people for reform. There was a natural 
reaction, and the sated appetite of society, fed upon husks for 
mere than half a century, welcomed a change. Modeled 
upon the Queen’s domestic and simple life, the upper circles 
of English society became actually puritanical. The British 
matron, strict and uncompromising in her insistence upon the 
observance of a rigid propriety, had it all her own way. 
Suddenly an event occurred, destined to change all this. The 
Prince Consort, who had ably seconded the Queen’s efforts to 
promote the moral welfare of her subjects, was prematurely 
taken off during the last days of the year 1861, and his royal 
widow, grief-stricken, retired from public gaze into the seclu- 
sion of a protracted retirement. Next year the Prince of 
Wales was married, and upon him henceforth devolved for 
many years the performance of the social functions of 
royalty. As leader of society the prince had, of course, the 
power to form its tone. His example would be followed, and 
his mistakes, as readily as his wise actions, be zealously noted 
and emulated. He entered upon his task with a very young 
man’s natural desire to make the most of life, whetted, pos- 
sibly. by the fact that he had hitherto been subject to certain 
restraints which the atmosphere of the Court imposed upon all 
who came within the sphere of its influence. Society, too, 
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was just about this time beginning to show signs of a reactiou- 
ary feeling in favor of freer manners. The sway of the British 
matron was about to be imperiled. High life was soon to be 
invaded by a less refined type of woman, inferior in mind and 
in the capacity for carrying herself through the vortex of 
fashion. The Prince of Wales threwopen the charmed inner 
circle to many who would previously have sought in vain to 
obtain such a privilege, This was due to the Prince’s naturally 
easy temper and éoxhommie, and to his disposition to regard 
less seriously the unwritten laws of class exclusiveness. This 
was further aided by the increased facilities of travel and the 
operation of Parliamentary Reform Acts. The wealthy manu- 
facturers of the provinces came to London, fired by the desire 
to achieve destinction in the metropolis, or entered Parlia- 
ment, which gave them and their wives the privilege of attend- 
ing many functions, to which otherwise they could not have 
had access. Then they began to maintain splendid estab- 
lishments in London, and their costly entertainments soon 
attracted the biggest class of people. 

Fifth Avenue and Mayfair had not then established the 
entente cordéale which now prevails. No modern ocean grey- 
houncs were scouring the Atlantic, which, viewed as a separ- 
ating guif between the two countries, was not yet reduced to 
the minor importance of a ferry, but still retained its pristine 
grandeur as a dividing waste of waves. Hardly any Americans 
were seen in London society, and the comparatively small 
number who visited England did not seem to trouble them- 
selves much about the édeau monde. Leaving aside the fact that 
the Civil Conflict had just been precipitated in America, the 
changes which have led up to our present possession of what is 
practically a leisure class, were not as yet accomplished facts. 
Nor did Englishmen visit America then as they do now. The 
two people were not in any real sense, properly or intelligently 
acquainted with each other, and the result was seen in the 
mistaken popular ideas which prevailed on both sides the 
ocean. 

It was altogether a notable period in English contemporary 
life, and had it been only distinguished as marking the revolt 
of British maidenhood, against the staid primess of the Brit- 
ish matron, it would deserve to be specially remembered. 


EDUCATION, LITERATURE, ART. 


THE LANGUAGE OF AFRICA. 

THE REVEREND KARL MEINHOFF, 
Neue Kirchliche Zettshrift, Erlangen und Leipzig, No.6, 1892. 
HE old Greek adage, “ Libya always brings forth something 
T new,” and the question of the Latin writer, “ Quzd novi 
ex Africa?” have been newly interpreted and illustrated in 
our day. Among the new things brought from Africa, is the 
language of the continent, concerning which the missionaries 
have collected many valuable facts. 
these 











One prominent result of 
researches has been the demonstration that, in the 
language of Africa we have confirmation of the Biblical 
teaching of the unity of the human race. Missionaries have 
declared that all African languages are “ Bantuistic”; this, 
however, is an error, for in large sections of Africa the Arabian 
language, which is Semitic, is the language of business. 

The Rev. F. W. Kolbe, of the London Missionary Society, 
has published a book entitled “A Language-Study Based 
Upon Bantu.” The author is filled with awe at the grandeur 
of the language of Southwestern Africa; and he claims to 
have discovered in this tongue the laws of root-formation 
applicable to all other languages, notably the Indo-European. 
He here finds the philosophy of speech, and says that in 
South Africa he has discovered the beginnings of all lan- 
guage, and that the speech of the despised blacks is more 
instructive than Greek, Latin, Chinese, Sanskrit, or Arabic. 

One of the grandest productions of philological research 
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is the volume of Robert Cust, entitled “ A Sketch of the 
Modern Languages of Africa.” With the assistance of the 
German specialist, Professor Friedrich Miiller, he embodies 
his results in the division of the languages of Africa into the 
following groups: I. Semitic; II]. Hamitic; III. Nuba-Fulah; 
IV. Negro; V. Bantu; VI. Hottentot-Bushmen., The Arabic- 
Semitic is the language of commercial intercourse; it is also 
the language of literature. The Hamites are related to the 
Egyptians and Libyans, and are found especially in Northern 
Africa. In this group there are seven translations of the Bible; 
The Nuba and Fulah 
make one group, and Lepsius has written a grammar of the 


the latest addition is the Galla version. 


Nuba, and has published a Nuba version of the Gospel accord- 
ing to St. Mark. 
tongue is vast and perplexing. 


The group embraced 
In the work cited, Johnston 
reports that, in a single village in Lokoja, fifteen different 
tongues are employed. Cust, however, has discovered no 
fewer than 195 distinct negro languages, with 49 dialectic 
additions. Of the bulk of these but little is known, and Cust 
has been able to learn only a few words of some of them. 


under the Negro 


Most fortunately, it is one part of Africa in which such con- 
fusion and polyglot tongues abound. 

The fifth group, the Bantu, presents an entirely different and 
more pleasing aspect, especially that it materially aids the 
spread of Christianity and civilization. All the inhabitants of 
Central and Southern Africa, from the Cameron Mountains to 
the Kalimandjero, and to the boundaries of Cape Land, except 
the Hottentots and Bushmen, use substantially the same 
language. To this widespread tongue the name Bantu, signi- 
fying “ people,” has been given. The Herero is, so to say. the 
Sanskrit of all the tongues. Of the wealth and development 
of this language we can get some idea from the fact that Ende- 
mann found thirty-seven tenses of the verb Lotho ; the num- 
ber of derived verbal-stems, similar in character to the conju- 
gations in Hebrew, is very large, and by combinations can be 
multiplied almost ad zufinztum. The syntax, especially the 
construction of sentences, is controlled by most rigid laws. 
The Herero has 320 different forms of the possessive pronoun, 
both singular and plural, and not one of them can arbitra- 
rily be used for another. Whoever has once caught the spirit 
of this group of languages can readily learn all the various 
tongues belonging to it. The principles in all are the same. 
Hence it was possible for Livingstone to acquire in an incredi- 
bly short time the peculiar forms of speech, and to communi- 
cate with the natives. For this reason, too, the natives evince 
such a remarkable aptness in acquiring the speech of others. 

The last group of African languages embraces a number that 
will soon disappear. The Hottentots are gradually accepting 
the Dutch. 


EDUCATIONAL METHOD. 
HARRY K. WOLFE, OF THE UNIYERSITY OF NEBRASKA. 
Educational Review, New York, June-August. 

N education, effective methods are necessarily based upon 
| rational principles and not upon empirical laws. The 
reason is obvious. Experience comes too late: Instruction 
must be individual. The opportunity for application passes 
away with each acquisition of experience, leaving behind it but 
the shell of wisdom. It is necessary, therefore, to consider 
where the constants of pedagogy, the practical principles 
underlying educational practice, are to be sought. 

I assume, of course, that mere mechanical application of 
formulas is recognized as hostile to organic growth of the 
school system. The formalism that occasionally obtains can- 
not exist for a long time in the same place. It restrains and 
galls until it is forcibly thrown off, or until the organism is 
destroyed. Evidently, no principles of education, no laws of 
development would be found in a thing that does not develop. 
If we could study microscopically and quantitatively the minds 
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of a very few progressive and srccessful teachers, we should 
doubtless find suggestions of great value. Although this is 
practically impossible, there is something very like it that is 
quite within the power of any honest and persistent young 
teacher. To study other minds is much more difficult than to 
investigate one’s own mind. I therefore suggest that’ the 
teacher’s own consciousness is worth some consideration in a 
search for fundamental principles of education. 

If one has no taste for introspection, either a taste must be 
developed or a substitute must be found. A substitute which 
is pretty certain to develop a taste would be very desirable in 
such cases. Can one introduce the process of self-investiga- 
tion in a simple form, by means of which one may receive pre- 
paratory training? There are a few preliminary operations in 
this respect that have been helpful. 

1. Keep a record of the rate of your own pulse regularly, 
several times a day at given hours, as nearly as possible under 
the same conditions, keeping the record of each hour separate. 
Tabulate the results and observe how regular is the variation 
during each day. Do not compare the record of one day with 
that of another until you have at least a hundred cases, 

2. With the aid of some one to strike the keys of a piano, 
practice fifteen minutes each day, for a few weeks, guessing 
which key of a piano has been struck. Write down the correct 
key and your guess. After a few hundred answers have been 
obtained, tabulate by. octaves, so as to show the number of 
correct guesses in each octave. Observe the effect of pitch 
and practice. 

3. Procure a dozen bullets, have some one drop from three 
to twelve rapidly and evenly upon a piece of wood or metal, 
so that each bullet makes but one clear sound, then falls upon 
acloth. Make fifty trials each day for a week. Record each 
time the number dropped and your guess. 

These and many other experiments, which a little ingenuity 
will devise, are sure to suggest a difference between things as 
they are and things as they seem, There will be aroused in 
the teacher enough scientific curiosity to wish to know what 
results others get in these and in more complicated experi- 
ments. The teacher will then become an investigator, and will 
be interested in the investigations of others. If there isa germ 
of introspective talent in such a teacher, this environment of 
aroused curiosity and practice in objective measurement of 
changes in his own consciousness ought to favor the develop- 
ment of that germ. 

The second principle of method is the accurate, and, as far 
possible, exhaustive knowledge of the subject to be taught. 
On this point nothing need be said. 

My third principle of method is the complete realization of 
the truth contained in the opening sentence of Froebel’s “ Edu- 
cetion of Man” 
eternal law.” 

The teacher is concerned with the manifestations of life and 
not with its ultimate principle, which is, of course, inherited 
and unteachable. It will be profitable, therefore, for us to 
study life as it is known to the scientific world. Child-nature 
is the most fruitful field in pedagogy. Asa working hypoth- 
esis, in our study of children, we may do well to accept the 
general principle of evolution. At least we must recognize it 
in the entire life-history of a single individual. 

Would it not be very helpful if teachers should study the 
development of children from birth to school age? Is there a 
profitable field for investigation in the prescholastic period of 
the child’s life? If our evolution of method is to have vitality, 
there can be no more promising germ than the previous his- 
tory of the organism. 

The teacher cannot risk beginning the study of so wonder- 
ful and so complex a being as a child at any later period than 
its birth. An indispensable preparation for this study, or, at 
least, for its adequate appreciation, is a knowledge of the gen- 
eral facts of embryology. For one entirely unacquainted with 


: “In all things there lives and reigns an 
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the conditions and leading phases of pre-natal life, it is nearly 
impossible to understand the nature of a child at birth. It is, 
then, particularly fortunate for the ambitious teacher that 
embryology is becoming popular enough to warrant the pub- 
ication of its general principles in many medical and physio- 
logical works. 

My conviction is that those who believe in the study of 
human nature, and especially in the study of child-nature as 
the foundation of pedagogy, will not be satisfied to begin with 
the child of school age or even with the new-born babe, but 
will be forced by their scientific interest to devote considerable 
time to the fundamental principles of embryology. 





CROWN PRINCESS STEPHANIE’S “* LACROMA.” 
E. (DE LAszowsKA) GERARD. 
Blackwood'’s Edinburgh Magazine, July. 


T is becoming more and more the fashion nowadays for 
I royalty to enter the lists as competitors for literary honors 
—royal ladies, we should rather say, for almost all the illustri- 
ous names which have lately appeared in connection with 
memoirs and books of travel belong to the gentler sex. To 
look no farther than home, has not our gracious Sovereign 
been one of the first to set the example by giving us the 
charming account of her Scottish home, which has been so 
widely read and appreciated? Queen Elizabeth of Roumania, 
under the nom de guerre of Carmen Sylva, has made us 
acquainted with the rich treasure of legendary folk-lore of her 
adopted country; while Queen Nathalie of Servia, less happily 
inspired in drawing aside the veil which should have shrouded 
the pitiful spectacle of an unfortunate union from the staring 
and gaping crowd, has but added one more to the list of books 
which had better have remained unwritten. 

No such reproach can be addressed to the graceful little 
monograph just issued from the pen of her Imperial Highness 
Crown Princess Widow Stephanie of Austria; and all true 
lovers of nature, who care to seek out untrodden paths and 
unfrequented byways, will be grateful to the author for having 
directed their attention to a lovely, but hitherto little known, 
spot on the Dalmatian coast. 

Crown Princess Stephanie, widow of the late Crown Prince 
Rudolf of Austria, whose tragic fate created such a 
melancholy sensation in Europe four years ago, is the second 
daughter of the present king of the Belgians. The careful 
education which she received in her father’s house, and which 
has made of her one of the most accomplished princesses in 
Europe, was further supplemented by her union with a 
singularly gifted man. The late Prince Rudolf’s intel- 
lectual qualities were universally reeognized, and there is even 
reason to believe that a longer life would have enabled him to 
render no unimportant literary and scientific services to his 
country. A keen sportsman, a noteworthy ornithologist, and 
endowed with a sensitive eye for the beauties of nature, his 
traveling and sporting reminiscences, which are written in 
lively and attractive fashion, have been collected and published 
under the title, “Jagden und Beobachtungen” (Kiinast, 
Vienna). His death having left uncompleted a larger and 
more ambitious work, entitled ‘‘Oestereich Ungarn in Wort 
und Bild,” of which he was the patron and leading spirit, his 
widow took up the task and devoted herself with much energy 
and intelligence to the work of completing the book according 
to her deceased husband's intention. 

The present occasion, however, is the first on which the 
Crewn Princess has chosen to affix her name to any publica- 
tion, although it is well known that some years ago she wrote 
an interesting account of the journey in the Orient under- 
taken with her husband soon after their marriage, and which 
was printed for strictly private circulation in the imperial 
family. No copy of this first literary effort of the youthful 
Archduchess having penetrated to the outer public, the greater 
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was therefore the general satisfaction in Vienna when it 
became known, that her Imperial Highness’s second produc- 
tion was to be issued in a popular form, so as to facilitate its 
entrance to all classes of society. 

The island of Lacroma is so tiny as to have no place on the 
majority of maps. Its situation is thus described by the 
author: ‘Beneath the bright, sunny skies of Naples, richly 
adorned by all the charms of an almost tropical vegetation, 
opposite the old, venerable city of Ragusa, there rises from the 
gentle waters of the blue Adriatic, an enchanting island. 
Lacroma is its name.” 

The superficial area of the island embraces less than two 
hundred acres. In the northern part there is a considerable 
mountain overgrown by olives and brushwood. A Benedictine 
abbey was built on the island in 1023 in pursuance of a vow 
made by the inhabitants of Ragusa at the time of a conflagra- 
tion, which threatened to reduce the city to ashes. The abbey 
became rich by donations, and flourished for more than five 
hundred years. In 1570 it was sacked and pillaged by Turkish 
pirates, and a century thereafter devastated by a stupendous 
earthquake, which had likewise convulsed the mainland. Still 
the community lingered aiong till towards the end of the 
seventeenth century, when it died out. Then the senate of 
Ragusa sold the island to some rich citizens of the town, who 
used it for wine- and olive-culture. 

In 1859, the Austrian war-brig 77zton, while stationed oppo- 
site Lacroma, in order to guard the fort of Ragusa from the 
French, suddenly exploded from some cause which has never 
been discovered. The Archduke Maximilian, afterwards the 
victim of Louis Napoleon and his own silly ambition in Mex- 
ico, but then Admiral of the Austrian fleet, hastened to the 
spot to pay the last honors to the dead, and give assistance 
and consolation to the wounded. This was Maximilian’s first 
sight of the place, and recognizing its charms he bought the 
island and made it a gift to his wife, who has been for so many 
years the poor, mad Charlotte. On the old abbey ruins was 
raised an enchanting castle, and money without end was spent 
on itand the grounds. After Maximilian had been shot, and 
his widow had lost her mind, the island was bought by Crown 
Prince Rudolf, who farther beautified it, and there he and the 
Crown Princess spent many pleasant days during the early 
years of their marriage. Upon the suicide of the Crown Prince, 
the Emperor Francis Joseph bestowed the island upon the 
Dominicans. Thus, after the fluctuations of over eight centu- 
ries, Lacroma has reverted to its original use by becoming the 
home of a religious order. 


SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE. 
T. DE WyYZEwA. 
Gazette des Beaux Arts, Paris, July. 

AWRENCE was the most fashionable and famous English 
L portrait painter of his day. His fame, however, extended 
far* beyond Great Britain. When, in 1819, at the age of 
fifty, he went for the first time to Italy, he met there with 
much distinction. At Rome, especially, the highest society 
paid him every mark of respect, and during the six months of 
his stay in the Eternal City dinners and entertainments were 
continually given in his honor. The three most considerable 
personages of Rome, the Pope, Pius VII., Cardinal Consalvi- 
and the sculptor Canova sat for him. The portrait of Canova 
was painted by special request of the Pope. 

Shortly after his return to England, the Royal Academy, in 
1820, chose Lawrence for its President. At that time, among 
the titles affixed to his name in the catalogues of the Aca- 
demy’s exhibitions were: Principal Painter to His Majesty, 
Member of the Academy of St. Luke of Rome, and of the 
Academies of the Fine Arts of Florence and of New York. 

The list of models of his portraits from 1820 to 1830 is a list 
of all the most illustrious people of all kinds living in Great 
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Britain. Each of these portraits reveals a different aspect of 
Lawrence's genius. Each of them exhibits a new effort to 
realize an admirable ideal of art, at once elegant and profound ; 
each shows an advance over its immediate predecessor in the 
path which leads to that ideal. 
his earlier paintings had disappeared, or, at least, ceases to 


The bad taste displayed in 


annoy us, so much is it overshadowed by the sureness of the 
drawing, the richness of the colors, and that intense life which 
alone suffices to make a portrait valuable. 

Yet while Lawrence worked diligently at his art his life 
became very unhappy. He was born for love and family joys. 
Never had son a greater affection than Lawrence for his 
parents, His brothers and sisters were accustomed to lean on 
him. In quick succession he lost his mother and father. In 
1818 died one of his brothers, a major in the English army. 
Another brother, a clergyman, died in 1821. 
his dearly beloved sister, after a lingering illness of some 
months, was carried tothe tomb, Then he was alone in the 
world. He adored children. In 1824, he produced one of the 
most famous of his works, the portrait of two children of Mr. 
Calmady, a picture better known by the allegorical title of 
Nature. Mrs. Calmady has related that when Lawrence was 
painting the portrait of her children he was their nurse and 
playfellow, He made them tell him stories, and himself related 
some charming ones, of which he appeared to havea supply in 


Six years after, 


his pockets as wellas of toys and lollypops. It can be imagined 
how unhappy he must have felt when he found himself growing 
old, unmarried, and with a certainty that he would never be 
able to satisfy the natural tastes of his heart. 

Added to these troubles of the heart were pecuniary difficul- 
Lawrence had never known how to save the enormous 
sums that he earned. 


ties. 
He was accustomed to give to the first 
comer whatever he received, He paid pensions to a crowd of 
persons whom he barely knew: to distant relatives, to poor 
artists, to peasants whose cottages had been destroyed by fire. 
All his revenue disappeared in these generous expenses. He 
had also a passion for collecting which increased with his years. 
He was accustomed to live well and was absolutely ignorant of 
all the rules of economy. In this way during the last ten years 
of his life, Lawrence plunged deeper and deeper into a sea of 
debt. He had, like Balzac, a constant struggle 
creditors. 


with his 


From 1822 a marked change in Lawrence’s appearance made 
his friends uneasy, They saw that he grew paler and thinner 
from day to day, and that his good humor, always so sweet and 
unvarying, was deserting him. They read a growing sadness 
in his eyes, up to that time so brilliant. By 1826, he ceased to 
go out except to his studio, and his friends never saw him. He 
died of an affection of the heart on the 7th of January, 1830. 
He was sixty-one years old. He was interred with great pomp 
in Saint Paul’s Cathedral, beside his master, Reynolds. 

Now that he has been in his grave more than sixty years, a 
fair and final estimate can be made of his rank as an artist. 
His countrymen to-day affect to disdain him. In truth he 
does in his portraits pay too much attention to the fashions 
of dress of his time, and that is a tendency full of danger. If, 
however, the superficial appearance is somewhat old-fashioned, 
beneath this there remains, in the work of Lawrence, some- 
thing which will never be old-fashioned, and which will always 
be recognized by those who love painting. The portraits of 
Lawrence may show us personages clothed in ridiculous cos- 
tumes, with ridiculous decorations, often even with ridiculous 
gestures and expressions, but they are Jazntings. You feel that 
these portraits translate what was seen by the eye of a painter; 
the drawing and color reveal the hand of a painter; and in the 
figure there is a special life which could have been conceived 
and rendered by the soul of a painter only. In England there 
is not and has not been a portraitist who has or had as much 
as Lawrence of all the material qualities, so to speak, of the 
painter, that collection of qualities purely pictorial which con- 
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and taste. 


Reynolds had infinitely more science 
Gainsborough was infinitely more of an artist and 
a poet. Romney even had a more delicate feeling for elegance, 
and Hoppner a greater depth of expression. But Lawrence 
was more of a Jazufer than all these masters together; he had 
a keener feeling for the special life of flesh, for the intrinsic 
agreement of lines and colors. He wasa painter such as had 
not been since Rubens. 

Hence proceeds the admiration which the lovers of painting 
have always had for Lawrence. Eugene Delacroix, to cite no 
other, considered Lawrence the equal of the greatest masters. 
In him, Delacroix recognized “a true painter,” a man for whom 
a fine red had a value for itself; for that, Delacroix forgave 
Lawrence’s want of fancy, the monotony of his composition, and 
the too often conventional character of his expression. I also 
forgive all that. Never had an artist a better right to our 
indulgence, for never was there an artist more passionately 
fond of hisart, more desirous of doing well, and more sincerely, 
more cruelly, and more unjustly severe towards himself. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


CHEMIST EVER PRODUCE 
MATTER? 


WILL THE LIVING 


ARMAND SABATIER. 
Revue Sctentifique, Paris, July 2. 


ATURE has able to form at one stroke the 

different elements. She has created matter living, simple, 
homogeneous, It is this last which, through a considerable 
series of ages and of generations, has been called on to 
elaborate the different elements with which we are acquainted. 
We must not, then, ask the chemist to do more than nature 
herself has done. Those whodemand that he create directly 
a cell, muscular fibre, infinitely surpass in absurdity people 


not been 


who should ask a miner, whose part is limited to extracting 
the mineral, to construct with the means at his command one 
of our magnificent armored ships. The miner can furnish the 
ore, but it requires the metallurgist with his furnaces, retorts, 
and reagents to extract from that ore the necessary masses of 
metal, After him must intervene the engineer to conceive 
and draw the plans, the iron-founder, the workmen who direct 
the rolling-mill and trip-hammers, the adjuster, the polisher, 
the ship-wright, properly so-called, and so on, all of whom con- 
tribute in succession and through a long series of days, towards 
the preparation and perfecting of the different parts of the 
mighty vessel ; and all that under the eye and direction of the 
engineer who has conceived the plan, ordered its execution, 
and arranged for the means to execute it. 

Thus, there has contributed to the differentiation of the 
muscular fibre, of the grain of starch, of the nervous cell, an 
innumerable series of little workmen and little laboratories. 
conformably to the plan of the Creator. 

Here, then, we have well-defined and limited, what may be 
expected of the chemist: to create simple living matter 
(albumen or protoplasm) as nature has created it. What may 
authorize us to expect this of the chemist is the progress 
made quite recently and so rapidly in the direction of organic 
combinations. 

It is true, that if we have produced albumen, we have not 
yet succeeded in making living albumen, active like that of 
protoplasm, endowed with the power of selection and with an 
instability appropriate to the vital exchanges. Pfliiger thinks, 
however, that unvitalized albumen and vitalized albumen, are 
isomeric, that is to say, that they are bodies having the same 
elementary cemposition and differing only in the reciprocal 
disposition of the atoms in the molecule. 

Now, chemistry has already proved that it knows how to pro= 
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duce isomeric_changes in a considerable number of bodies, for 
instance, in hyposulphite of soda; and nothing warrants our 
saying, that after having produced unvitalized albumen, chemis- 
try will not some day find the means of determining in that 
albumen the isomeric change which will make it living 
albumen. 

Besides, it is worthy of remark that life itself produces at 
once these two isomerical states of albumen; the one, the 
uctive state in protoplasm, the other, the passive or inert state 
in the albumen of the egg, among the birds. This last, of 
which the object is to nourish the embryo, may be preserved 
intact for years, not suffering any alteration from oxygen, 
which can neither oxidize it nor contribute to put it out of 
order. It should be kept in mind, moreover, that the albumen 
lacking in the power of selection is a product of secretion of 
the cells of the oviduct. 

In order to create simple living matter, the chemist can use 
more than one method. First, he can reproduce exactly the 
conditions of the medium which have favored the appearance 
of living matter, or: second, discover new conditions which 
will produce the same result ; produce, for example, the isomeric 
change of which I have spoken. In fact, you can obtain 
the same composition by various methods, as has been done in 
the case of alcohol. 

Will the chemist some day realize one or other of the con- 
ditions mentioned? This question no one has ground for 
answering positively: No. The creation of living matter by 
chemistry is not @ przorz absolutely impossible. 

Yet, supposing these conditions realized, will the chemist 
succeed in giving birth to parcels of living matter which, like 
the first created at the origin of life on the globe, will be able 
to become the point of departure for successive generations 
and of a mew evolution in the present conditions of nature? 
Here, it seems to me, the answer must be in the negative, and 
for this reason: the first particles of living matter created, have 
lived and propagated themselves through a long series of 
ages, in an environment adapted to them at every stage; 
they have subsisted, notwithstanding the modification of con- 
ditions, because those modifications, slow and covering long 
spaces of time, permitted living matter to modify itself slowly 
and adapt itself to the new conditions. The question put, 
then, amounts to this: Will the chemist who shall realize, 
during a sufficient time and in a limited space, the conditions 
which originally influenced the formation of living matter— 
will he be able to preserve those conditions during a space of 
time sufficient to modify those conditions with necessary 
slowness, to allow of living matter having the time to adapt 
itself and enter into useful and conservative relations with 
existing natural conditions? If you recall the length of time 
which nature requires in order to reach this result of adapta- 
tion, it is logical to conclude that such demands are wholly 
beyond the conditions permitted to the experience of man, If 
man shall be able some day to create living matter, he can 
observe it during a longer or shorter period; he can study it; 
but it wjll be an embryo of which the development will never 
begin, in consequence ofa lack of suitable conditions of medium. 
Tt will be a veritable abortion. The Aomunculus, therefore, has 
not yet been made! 


FALLEN FROM HEAVEN. 
C., FALKENHORST. 
Gartenlaube, Leipzig, Fuly. 

OWARDS the close of 1891 the newspapers were full of a 
t:agi-comic story in which a meteorite played the chief 

role. A stone on the land ofa miller in South Germany was 
said to have fallen from heaven, and was sold for a good sum 
toa museum. However, before the purchase money was paid, 


the miller and his man quarreled over the division of the 
spoils, and it leaked out that the meteorite was a mass of slag 
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from an earthly foundry. The contract fell through, and 
there was strife between the learned, and the “man of the 
people.” 

The occurrence recalls an earlier period of strife between the 
learned and the common folk, as to the source of meteorites, 
the latter asserting in respect of those with which they were 
familiar that they did verily fall “from heaven down” the 
former attributing the belief to ignorant credulity. The 
learned were, however, at length enlightened. 

No one doubts nowadays that stone- and iron-masses do 
fall upon the earth from space. We know well enough that 
the larger rush through our atmosphere as brilliant meteors, 
the smaller, as falling stars. This is no rare occurrence; 
astronomers tell us that, daily, from ten to twelve mill- 
ion falling stars traverse our atmosphere, and that two 
or three good-sized meteoric stones, actually fall on the 
surface. 

The ancients were familiar with the phenomena of falling 
meteorites. Greeks, Romans, Chinese, and Arabs all have 
records of falling stones, and even the dark Middle Ages of 
Christendom bore testimony to the fact. In those old times 
it was the commendable custom to record the time and place 
in which any of these celestial wanderers became citizens: 
of Earth; and while many of these old records have been 
lost, there are still some meteors in Museums whose “ pedi- 
grees” accompany them. The oldest thus legitimatized will 
celebrate its four-hundredth birthday on November 7, 1892; 
and as it fell in Germany, and in broad daylight, it would not 
be out of place for us to celebrate the quacentenerary birthday 
of this wanderer from realms remote, with mirth and song. A 
good piece of it still exists in the Council-House of Ensissheim 
in Alsace, near which it fell, and many fragments of it rest in 
the Natural History museums and mineral collections of 
Europe. The narrative of its advent, which for centuries hung 
near it in the church of Ensissheim, gives full particulars of 
the occurrence, and a local poet was found who immortalized 
the event in good hqmely doggerel which we spare the readers 
of THE DiGEst. Tothe record and the poem was subsequently 
added a Latin legend, “ De hoc lapide multi multa, omnes ali- 
guid, nemo satis" —of this stone many (know) much, everybody 
something, but no one enough. A legend sufficiently applica- 
ble to the present day. 

The Ensissheim stone is a rocky mass containing iron and 
nickel, 

The next oldest of the legitimitized zrolites is that of 
Hradschina, in Kroatia, which fell May 26, 1751, and of which 
fragments are still tobe found in museums. The largest piece, 
71 lbs. weight, with several smaller fragments, and a complete 
record, were made over to the Emperor by the Episcopal Con- 
sistory, and were originally placed in the Treasury at Vienna, 
whence they were later transferred to the Imperial cabinet of 
natural curiosities, It consists of meteoric iron, crystalline in 
structure. This wanderer arrived at the dawn of modern 
enlightenment, when the leaders of thought were busily 
engaged in clearing the world of superstitions. Science had 
made considerable progress ; many errors and superstitions had 
been laid; and the popular belief that stones fell from 
heaven appeared to the scientists opposed to all natural law 
and excited only their ridicule. As a consequence, long- 
treasured meteoric stones were thrown away and the records 
pertaining to them destroyed. 

This was the universal attitude of science towards meteor- 
ites until 1792 when light came with the investigations of 
Chladin of Géttingen who, after study of the old records, was 
convinced that meteoric stones had really wandered into the 
Earth’s orbit from the world-space. In 1794 the scientific world 
was shocked by his publication of a work in which he laid down 
his views, not as theories, but as matters of scientific exacti- 
tude. Some, indeed, regarded the publication as a joke. The 
condemnation of his views was general; but the celebrated 
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astronomer, Zach, gave in his adhesion to Chladin’s views of 
what he (Zach) called “ world-splinters.” 

The astronomer, Olbers, announced himself also on Chladin’s 
side, and Werner, the father of geology, declared on first 
glance at a meteorite, that it was not of earthly origin. 

The heavens were, moreover, on Chladin’s side in the dis- 
pute. While it was still raging, there was a fall of meteorites 
at Sienna (June 16, 1794). Englishmen purchased, and investi- 
gated these meteorites chemically. The phenomenon was 
repeated at Wood Cottage in Yorkshire, on December 13 of 
the same year. 

Chladin now gained fresh adherents, and the opposition to 
his views was weakened, except in France. The Parisian 
Academy would not listen to any such absurdity as that stones 
could fall from heaven until the heaven itself bore testimony 
in favor of Chladin’s view by the fall near l’Aigle, in Nor- 
mandy, of an enormous fiery meteor, which burst with a terrific 
noise, raining down about two thousand fragments. The 
Maire made an official communication of the occurrence, and 
one of the Parisian papers lamented that the Maire of I’Aigle 
was so sunk in superstition. The Academy of Sciences, how- 
ever, sent out its youngest member, the acute Biot, to the 
scene; and Biot’s report convinced the Academy that it must 
lay down itsarms. And so, as a contemporary (Benzenberg) 
pithily expressed it, the “enlightenment which denied the 
heavenly origin of the meteorites had to bow to the enlight- 
enment which proclaimed it.” 


CONJUGATION, FERTILIZATION, AND REJUVENES- 
CENCE, 
PROFESSOR MARCUS HARTOG. 
I.—CONJUGATION. 
Contemporary Review, London, Fuly. 

PROPOSE in this article to give a short account of some 
l of the chief discoveries bearing on Life and Reproduction 
that late researches have brought forth, and to show how cell 
the facts may be. welded into a coherent and consistent 
theory. 

Let us begin by examining the reproduction of the pretty 
filamentous alga Ulothrix zcnata, which often forms a green 
down on stones in running water. Ulothrix consists of cyl- 
indrical cells, growing end to end, each invested by a protec- 
tive layer of cellulose, so that the filament may be described as 
a tube subdivided into chambers by tranverse partitions, with 
a protoplasmic cell in each chamber. Each cell may grow and 
divide by transverse fission a new horizontal wall separating 
the daughter-cells. In this way the whole filament grows in 
length. Sometimes, however, there is no new partition formed, 
and the two daughter-cells shrink a little from the wall of the 
parent cells and from each other, rounding off at the same 
time. These ‘‘naked cells” may each produce a couple of 
flagella, escape from the chambers in which they were formed, 
and swim off as zodspores, or else they each form a fresh cell- 
wall z# s¢tu, and grow out into a new filament at right angles 
to the parent one. In the same way a cell may, by repeated 
fission, form broods of from four to one hundred and twenty- 
eight naked cells, small in proportion to their number, and the 
brood cells may develop in either of the above ways. 

Allthe swarmers, whatever their size and numbers, after 
swimming freely for a short time, may at last come to rest, 
attach themselves by one end, acquire a cell wall, and grow 
out into a new multicellular filament. But the smallest swarm- 
ers, under certain conditions, will first approach in pairs, and 
then fuse to form single cells of double the size before coming 
to rest. This union involves their complete fusion, cytoplasm 
to cytoplasm, nucleus to nucleus, so that the resulting cell has 
the structure of a normal tni-nucleated cell when it comes to 
rest, 


The process we have just studied is termed * conjugation,” 
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the cells that unite are termed “gametes,” and the resulting 
cell a “zygote”; and we have here the key of all processes of 
conjugation and of fertilization, since this is the most primi- 
tive type. In certain forms allied to Ulothrix, more than two 
gametes—as many as six—may unite to form a single zygote. 
In other cases, again, we find the gametes all similar in form, 
but evincing in size and behavior a division into two types— 
the one smaller and more active, the other larger and more 
sluggish. This differentiation affects the cytoplasm far more 
than the nucleus, It may advance so far that the larger cell 
is enormous and motionless, or nearly so, while the smaller 
cell is reduced to a nucleus, with just enough cytoplasm to 
enclose it and carry it to its destination. This differentiation 
of size and activity is what we term sex. The larger gamete is the 
Semale, ovum, or egg ; the smaller is the mra/e, or spermatozoon, 
whose flagellate type is retained in the highest animals, betray- 
ing still their lowly origin. 

The term conjugation is seldom used in speaking of such 
highly differentiated types, We say that the ovum is fer/7/- 
ized by the spermatozoon; but despite the advantage of 
familiarity, “ fertilization ” is not a good word to employ as it 
has an erroneous connotation; for the process is not a one- 
sided one; its very essence is the fusion of two cells—their 
difference of size and behavior is, as it were, a mere accident, 
from our present point of view. 

In the higher animals (Metazoa) the “ ovarian egg,” as it is 
called, is not a gamete, but a mother-cell producing a brood of 
four cells by two successive divisions. The first division is a 
very unequal one, forming a large cell, and a small one called 
the “ first polar body.” The small cell may or may not undergo 
a second equal division; the large cell undergoes a second 
division, unequal, like that of the “ ovarian egg.” The large 
cell, thus finally formed in the true egg, is now susceptible of 
fertilization; the small one is the second polar body. We 
can only interpret “polar bodies” as aborted functionless 
ova. 

Like the ovarian eggs, the mother-cells that form spermato- 
zoa may sometimes form other products than functional 
gametes among their brood-cells, but there is never more than 
one cell so modified in each brood, and this exceptional cell 
is always degraded for the protection or nutrition of the rest 
of the brood, not merely aborted and wasted, like the polar 
bodies. Again,while in some cases, two or more of the gametes 
of a species may unite, irrespective of their origin, we early 
find restrictions on these unions other than those of sex. 
Thus, in Ulothrix itself, no gamete will pair with another of 
the same brood, and fusion takes place only between those 
sprung from different mother-cells; in other cases we find that 
this reluctance to enter into kindred unions extends to all the 
gametes formed ona single individual. This incompatibility 
of close blood-relations may fairly enough receive the familiar 
name of “exogamy.” Its occurrence appears to be antecedent 
to the appearance of binary sex; and may be superadded 
thereto in various degrees of strictness. 

The real origin of sex is the gradual differentiation of gam- 
etes into categories of distinct size and habit; and we have one 
remarkable instance that bridges the gap between the equality 
and identity of the gametes, on the one hand, and true binary 
sex on the other. In our group of green flagellates is included 
a colonial form known as Pandorina Morum. For conjugation, 
each cell divides into sixteen or thirty-two swarmers which are 
strictly exogamous, But the, brood mother-cells vary in size, 
and with them their offspring, so that we find three distinct 
sizes of gametes—small, medium, and large. The small cnes 
can conjugate with one another, with the medium, and the 
large; the medium also can conjugate with one another, and 
with both the large and small gametes, but the large gametes 
are incapable of conjugation together. Thus the large game- 
tes are exclusively female in their behavior. We have here, 
then, a very rough attempt at sexual differentiation. 
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THE NEXT GLACIAL PERIOD. 
Ueber Land und Meer, Stuttgart, Fuly. 


CCORDING to Sir Robert Ball, both the Northern and 
Southern hemispheres of the earth receive 63 per cent. 
of their total solar heat in summer and 37 per cent. in winter. 
By summer and winter, here, are to be understood the two halves 
of the year as determined by the dividing line of the equinoctial 
point. Summer, in this widersense of the word, is seven days 
longer than winter in the Northern Hemisphere, while the 
reverse is the case in the Southern Hemisphere. This differ- 
ence is due to the eccentricity of the Earth’s orbit. If this were 
a circle instead ofan ellipse, summer and winter would be of 
equal length. This elliptical course is not exactly symmetrical 
whether as respects its‘form or its position in space. In con- 
sequence of the numerous attractions of the other planets, 
and especially of Venus and Jupiter, the Earth’s course is now 
rounded almost to a circle, and anon extended to an eccentric 
ellipse. These changes require long periods of time, so that 
we must go back into geologic ages to find evidence of their 
past influence on the earth. Theoretically, however, it is 
clear that great changes in the seasons must necessarily result 
from every great change in the earth's orbit. When this 
approaches a circle, as is at present the case, the difference 
between the length of summer and winter is very slight, while 
at the period of its greatest eccentricity it is very consider- 
able, It may extend to 33 days—according to some author- 
ities even more—in place of the present seven days. On the 
theory under discussion it is argued that the glacial periods in 
the history of our earth have prevailed during those periods in 
which the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit and the consequent 
difference between the length of summer and winter had 
reached its greatest extremes. Under those conditions the 
one hemisphere would have 199 winter days and 166 summer 
days, and the other 199 summer days and 166 winter days. 
There is no difference in the division of the sun’s heat, each 
hemisphere receives 63 per cent. of it in summer and 37 per 
cent, in winter. The hemisphere with 199 winter days has its 
37 per cent. of warmth distributed over the whole period, 
while the 63 per cent. of summer heat is distributed over only 
166 days, there is consequently a long, cold winter, followed 
by a short, hot summer. The heat of the latter does not suffice 
to melt the ice and snow accumulated during the former; the 
accumulation must consequently increase until, as in the 
past, whole continents are buried beneath a thousand feet 
of glacial snow. In the other hemisphere there would 
be, in the same epoch, a short, mild winter and a long 
summer. 

This is, concisely stated, the astronomical theory of the 
cause of the glacial ages, of which there have been many in 
the past, and of which the Earth will experience many in the 
future. The burial of the half of North America, and the 
greater part of Europe under ice, and the annihilation of the 
manifold existing forms of life, may, or rather, must recur, and 
one naturallyasks—when? Theinfluencing conditions are so 
complex that one cannot answer the question with precision, 
but an approximate estimate appears probable. Dr. James 
Croll, in his little work “ Climate and Time,” has calculated the 
periods of the earth’s greatest and least eccentricity for the 
ensuing million years, and for a still longer period backward. 
Eight hundred and fifty-two thousand years ago the earth's 
orbit reached its greatest possible extension. For the period 
from 240,000, to 80,000 years before the present age, the earth’s 
orbit continued very eccentric, and from this Dr. Croll draws 
the conclusion that the last glacial period in the northern 
hemisphere closed with the decline of the period of high 
eccentricity. 

As regards the future, Dr. Croll’s table shows that 150,000 
years hence, the earth’s orbit will have again attained a very 
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high eccentricity. Until then there is no need to fear a recur- 
rence of the glacial period. 

But while it goes without question that glacial periods present 
phenomena which repeat themselves, it is no less true that 
they do not recur at regular intervals. This is because the 
conditions which favor their recurrence are governed by very 
complex influences. These vary between the Northern and 
Southern Hemispheres, the advance of the equinox resulting in 
a transfer of the conditions between the two Hemispheres every 
10,500 years. 

At present, for example, we have our winter in the Northern 
Hemisphere when the Earth is nearest the Sun, and it is seven 
days shorter than the summer. In the Southern Hemisphere, 
on the contrary, the Sun is farthest from the Earth in Winter 
which is seven days longer than the summer. If the eccentri- 
city of the Earth’s orbit were as great now as it will be 150,000 
years hence, the Southern Hemisphere would have its glacial 
period, while we should enjoy short mild winters, with the 
summers longer than now but not quite as warm. In 10,500 
years, however, a complete reversal of condition between the 
two hemispheres will have occurred. Our Hemisphere will then 
have its winter when the Sun is farthest from the Earth, and 
its summer when it is nearest. It will be colder then than 
now, but still a glacial period is not to be feared until the Earth 
approaches another period of greatest eccentricity. During 
such a period several glacial ages may come and go, under the 
influence of the reversal of conditions between the two Hemi- 
spheres every 10,500 years. We may conclude, then, that for 
the next 150,000 years, although the climate of the Earth will 
be subject to considerable fluctuations, there is not, as far as 
astronomers can foresee, any room to doubt that the Earth will 
continue suited for human habitation. Whether Germany will 
subsequently be again buried under a thousand feet of ice or 
not, is a matter that, as old Homer says, “ rests in the lap of 
the Gods.” 





MATTER AND FORM IN BIOLOGY, 
THOMAS DwiGurt, M.D., LL.D. 
American Catholic Quarterly Review, Philadelphia, July. 


HE human mind seeks for causes. To the student it is an 
T absolute necessity. Non-Catholics may sneer at an 
exemplar cause ; may affect indifference to the final cause; may 
presume to question any First Cause; but all men who do 
not think only of phenomena, have an interest in the 
efficient cause. The child asks what makes the grass grow, 
and just now men of science are asking what may be the 
immediate cause of the shape of organisms, either considered 
as units or as the sum of many parts, to each of which the 
same question applies. Why is the leaf of the maple five- 
pointed? What makes the serrated border of the elm-leaf? 
Why do we have five fingers and toes? Some would reply 
that these are the effects of mechanical causes, not yet fully 
explained, by which growth is checked in certain parts and 
increased in others. According to Scholastic philosophy, the 
form determines the structure, not, however, as an external 
force, but according to its nature as the life-giving agent to 
the matter of which the organism is composed. The very 
cells are not inert particles to be squeezed together, or drawn 
out by forces outside of them. Each lives and grows, not, 
however, as an independent individual, but as a part of the 
whole. Undoubtedly, the shape of each is dependant on the 
action of its neighbors. They may be pushed and pulled 
without injury, provided that the pushing and pulling are con- 
ducive to the arrangement that is characteristic of the parts 
they goto make in the organism. The form directs the develop- 
ment, but it makes use of the ordinary physical forces, chemical 
and mechanical. 

lf we call into our service the microscope to give us a nearer 
view of what takes place among the elements of the develop- 
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ing body, we see signs of the mechanical effect of one tissue 
upon another, and still more of a directing principle, The 
lung of the unhatched chick has long been a favorite object. 
First, a single outgrowth from the gullet appears, and pushes 
out into the surrounding tissue. Soom it divides into two 
tubes, one for each lung. These again divide, and subdivide, 
forming more and smaller lobules continually advancing, and 
destined to form the cellular lining of the bronchial tubes and 
air-cells. But the surrounding tissue which is to form the 
connective tissues and blood vessels of the lung is not idle. 
We see the newly formed capillaries pressing against the 
epithelial cells. Two opposing forces seem to be meeting. 
Each triumphs at alternate points. There the epithelial cells 
rush forward against the vessels, and on each side, the vessels 
rush in against the cells. Thus a wavy line is produced which 
grows more and more complicated as the air-cells are formed. 
Franz Boll* rejected the view that any one tissue should be 
considered the moulding one. He declared the process to be 
a conflict, and the result a compromise. From his description 
we see that all the elements of the tissue are alive, but what he 
does not tell us is that it is no blind struggle, but an harmo- 
nious action, presided over by a guiding and vivifying princi- 
ple, the form. Were it otherwise, how slight an irregularity 
in the early processes would distort the growth of the organ! 
How frequent, or, rather, how general, must be the occurrence 
of such irregularities were there no restraining influence! The 
plan of the lung would be hopelessly confused. That species 
should have any typical plan of lung would be hopelessly 
impossible. Evidences of this super-mechanical principle are 
rife, not only in normal development, but even in the produc- 
tion of monstrosities. 

Dr. Wilhelm Roux undertook a series of experiments to 
ascertain to what extent the fertilized ovum, or even parts of 
it, could develop of itself; to what extent it depended on 
external influences. He found, when a fertilized frog’s egg 
showed on the surface a division into two halves, if one of 
them was injured in a proper way with a hot needle, that it 
remained undeveloped, and that the other half of the egg 
became, as the case might be, the right or left half of a tad- 
pole, which in time developed the other missing half. This 
can occur in the same way as in the regeneration of lost parts. 
The cells on the surface of the side of the body towards the 
defect increase and form such shapes that all that is wanting 
of the typical animal is replaced. The more we study the 
process, the more clearly we see that it can be accounted for 
by no purely mechanical system. It is fatal to any mechanical 
theory. It shows the agency of something higher. 

What is this principle of growth? According to the 
scholastic philosophy it is the form. According to many 
scientists of the day it does not exist. Their efforts to get on 
without it are pitiable. Others frankly admit their ignorance. 
Thus Roux: ‘“ We do not yet know what forces are present 
in the fertilized ovum, nor how they are grouped, so that they 
are able to start the development of the individual. We do 
not know what combinations of forces carry on this develop- 
ment. In short we do not know wy a typically formed, 
highly complicated organism comes from a simple egg, nor why 
the organism thus formed is able,sin spite of constant change 
of matter, to maintain itself for a long time comparatively 
unchanged.” There is something almost pathetic in the way a 
positivist anatomist appeals to heredity to explain the origin 
of the arrangement of the convolutions of the brain, and at 
the same time admits the weakness of the explanation. 

Very likely he would retort on us that the scholastic doctrine 
of the form is not a whit more satisfactory. It is true it offers 
no explanation of the mode of action; but we recognize the truth 
of many things which we cannot represent to our imagination. 
For instance, it is certain that we see. It is easy to prove that 
matter, pure and simple, cannot see. Therefore there is some- 
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thing besides matter, that is essential to sight. The fact that 
we do not in the least know ow we see, does not weaken the 
argument. Professor His’s theory of “imparted motion ” may 
have a great future before it, but it will never free itself from 
the need of a directing principle. Indeed, this leader of 
embryologists in a recent paper of great value declares his 
belief that all efforts to find in matter alone the solution of the 
problems of generation and growth must fail. 


RELIGIOUS. 


EVIDENTIAL VALUE OF THE MIRACLES, 
REVEREND M. L. YounG, Pu.D. 
Lutheran Quarterly, Gettysburg, Fuly. 

N the history of apologetics it has transpired that evidence 
| at one period regarded as a bulwark of faith, is accounted at 
another as having little strength. Respecting no department of 
Christian Evidences is this more manifest than that of miracles. 
In the early Church the miraculous is strongly emphasized in 
proof of the Divine origin of Christianity. The school-men, 
almost a thousand years later, attach the same importance to 
miracles, and differ only in their conception of nature. While 
Augustine declared “the will of the Creator is the nature of 
each created thing,” and “a miracle is not contrary to nature, 
but (to) what we know of nature.” Thomas Aquinas defines a 
miracle as “something out of the order of nature.” Luther 
gave miracles a prominent place in revelation, but, like Origen 
and Augustine, put spiritual miracles above physical. The 
Protestant theologians immediately following the Reforma- 
tion held tenaciously to the apologetic worth of true miracles, 
and with equal earnestness disputed the claim of the Roman 
Church that it possessed miraculous powers. The great Armi- 
nian leader, Grotius, a name illustrious in literature and theol- 
ogy, gave miracles the chief place in his defense of Christi- 
anity. 

With the rise of naturalism and rationalistic philosophy 
miracles were relegated to the background. Indeed, Spinoza, 
identifying God with nature, denied their possibility, declaring 
that “nature with her laws, and the contents of the will, intel- 
ligence, and nature of God are identical; hence God cannot 
work contrary to the laws of Nature, because that would be 
working against Himself.” The English Deists, on the other 
hand, separated God so far from nature as to make a miracle 
as well asa revelation unthinkable. The early rationalists in 
Germany questioned the morality of a belief in miracles. 

Among believing theologians the two extremes are seen in 
Paley and Schleiermacher—the former assigning to miracles 
the highest position in apologetics, the latter attempting to do 
away with them, as he says, “in the interest of piety and relig- 
ion,” and denying their necessity. 

They who deny the possibility of miracles, or place a low 
estimate upon them, ignore God’s purpose and power in the 
plan of redemption. The objector who says: “ After the 
development of the creation was completed, and the actual 
order of things definitely established, the Creator could not 
again interfere with His work without acknowledging it incom- 
plete, and He himself imperfect,” seems to forget the existence 
of a moral world and free agency. Because man is a free 
agent sin is possible; and sin,as an actual fact, demands Divine 
intervention, either for the destruction or salvation of the 
sinner. “It must be remembered,” says Dr. F. Godet, “that 
the culminating point of the development of nature is a free 
and independent spirit—man. There are, then, two free 
beings face to face with each other—man and God; and any 
further intervention of God in the realm of nature, in which 
He has established man, must depend upon the future relation 
between these two free beings. If man takes the course which 
will lead him to the realization of the Divine idea, God caa 
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confine Himself to simply allowing the human race to develop 
in history, under the guidance of the Spirit, those multitudi- 
nous germs He has planted in it. But if man takes another 
course, and starts an abnormal development leading to his 
own ruin and frustrating the Divine purpose of the creation, 
God must either destroy that lost creature and replace him 
with another, or do something to draw him away from his bad 
course. In the latter case the door is opened for Divine inter- 

‘vention, even in the form of miracles; and no imperfection of 
God is thereby implied. On the contrary, that which makes 
His renewed intervention necessary—the human freedom— 
will still continue the most beautiful expression of the perfec- 
tion of His works.” 

Miracles must be subjected to such tests as are applied to 
other facts of history. Among the necessary criteria are the 
number, honesty,and competency of the witnesses, their oppor- 
tunity to know the facts, and the absence of motives for 
imposture, 

There can be no doubt that Jesus Christ claimed supernat- 
ural power. When Jolin’s disciples came inquiring, “ Art thou 
he that should come, or do we look for another?” He 
answered, “Go and show Jolin again those things which ye do 
hear and see; the blind receive their sight, and the lame walk,” 
etc, etc. To the Jews he said, ‘The same works that I do 
bear witness of Me that the Father hath sent Me.” Christ 
plainly says that He did work miracles. Can we believe Him? 
His own Resurrection, the greatest of all miracles, is the assu- 
rance that “all that in their graves shall hear His voice, and 
shall come forth.” The miracles can never be separated from 
the Christian system. They are like stones built into the per- 
fect arch of Christianity. Tear them away from their place, 
and the structure either falls into ruins, or stands, robbed of 
its beauty and strength, ready to fall. Take miracle out of 
Revelation, and the fundamental facts of Christianity are 


gone, 





THE VEDAS, THEIR ORIGIN AND WORTH. 
KARL FERDINAND JOHANSSON. 


Nordisk Tidskrift fir Vetenskap, Konst och Industri, Stock- 
holm, Fjaérde Haftet. 


Il, 


HE Rig Veda hymns are religious compositions, and were 

intended, most of them at any rate, for ritualistic or 

liturgical purposes. They presuppose a religion. What was 
the nature of that religion ? 

Opinions differ as to the origin of the religion of the 
Indians. At one time it was supposed to be of Semitic 
origin, but that theory is untenable. Its real origin and 
nature, science can not at present demonstrate. Wecan only 
indicate its characteristics. The Rig Veda Indian’s cultus 
varied, but most prominent was the Soma offerings. It con- 
sisted in definitely prescribed acts, by which the intoxicating 
Soma was offered to Indra, in particular. The original idea of 
an offering was for man to submit himself to the deity together 
with some sacrifice of that which was valuable and precious to 
him, in hopes thereby to attain favor and help, or as an 
expression of his thanks. The degree of intelligence mani- 
fested on the occasion, varied among the several classes of the 
people.: The lower orders expressed themselves, no doubt, in 
an anthropomorphic nature-religion, while the priest-religion 
was full of speculative notions and elaborate symbolisms, 
expressive of such notions. This latter form elaborated itself 
even during the Rig Veda period to a very complicated 
theology. The naturalistic origin of the ceremonies became 
obscured by progressive theological speculations, which 
tended to make the offerings a symbol of celestial nature- 
phenomena. In the latter Rig Veda period this astronomo- 
astrological symbolism had become so complicated that only 
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the priests could explain it. It’s explanation is highly arti- 
ficial and is found in the Brahmanas and Sutras. Tiat 
theology did not rest by giving the symbolical explanation, 
but went further. Gradually it made the ritualistic acts “real 
reproductions upon earth of those performed in heaven.” The 
elements of cultus became not merely symbols of the heavenly 
elements, they became identical with them and were said to 
have sprung from heaven. 

Such a theology has influenced the Rig Veda hymns. The 
proofs can be found in Bergaigne’s “ Religion Védique,” and 
in Whitney’s “Le Prétendu Héno Théism du Veda” (Revue 
des Religious VI.). Such a theology could not be expressed, 
except by a SERIES of sacrificial acts. Heavenly phenomena 
were many and various. Their ritualistic reproduction would 
be various, and the sacrificial acts would sometimes follow 
immediately upon one another, and sometimes they would 
not. That occasioned the rise of various kinds of priests— 
hotaras, reciters of hymns, and wdgataras, who sang the melo- 
dies (saman) of certain verses, later collected in the Sama 
Veda. Certain parts of the Rig Veda were certainly recited by 
hotars, and others by udgatars. Those of one kind were 
arranged in strophic order, those of the other kind were not. 

And now the question naturally arises when, where, and 
how did this development of ritual and codification of hymns 
take place? 

We may take for granted that the final codification did not 
take place before the Indians left the Punjab and settled in 
the valley of the Ganges. It has, no doubt, taker place among 
the people known as the Kuru-Pancala, a complex of many 
nations more or less antagonistic to each other. The geo- 
graphical location of that people was the famous and sacred 
Madhyadega, the Middle Country, bordered by the rivers 
Sarasvati and Drshadvati, and the upper course of the Jumuna. 
There, from the sacred Kurukshetra, where the gods were sup- 
posed to offer their sacrifices, the whole Brahminical culture 
in its most characteristic features originated, and has since 
spread all over India. Here, where the Yajur Veda came into 
existence, that most extraordinary and most specific Brahmin- 
ical work, there also was the Rig Veda codification concluded. 
The time was probably 1,000 or 1,200 years before our era at 
the latest. 

How the codification took place would best be seen in con- 
nection with a study of the development of Vedic cultus until 
the time of the Yajur Veda and the Brahmanas. An exposi- 
tion in detail is not possible, but much material for sucha 
comparison is to be found in Bergaigne’s “ Religion Védique’’ 
and his posthumous “La Liturgie du Rigveda” in /ourna/ 
Astatiqgue for 1890. Bergaigne and Oldenberg have both given 
data for the study of the chronological development of the 
ritual. Following are some of the results attained: (1) The 
Indo-Iranian Soma (Haoma) offering necessitated, from the 
beginning, two kinds of hymns, those that were recited and 
those that were sung, those of the hotaras and the udgataras, 
respectively. These hymns were, no doubt, originally written 
for the occasion, but were also kept and preserved for another 
similar occasion, should it arise. This took place in each Rishi 
(priestly) family. (2) At first the hotars and udgatars were 
not rigidly distinguished ; they might even change places with 
one another. But development was rapid, and the intricacies 
of the liturgical ritual were so many, that the priests of each 
group were obliged to confine themselves to their specialties. 
Before even the Rigveda-samhita was begun, the distinctions 
were in force. (3) The first step to a Samhita (such as II. [or 
I, 51j—VII.), it will be difficult to prove historically. Ludwig 
correctly remarks, that a present need must have caused such 
a collection, and he suggests, that caste policy and external 
influences, have been important factors in the matter. The 
conflicts of the Bharatas and the Kurus, for instance, would 
cause alliances of various nations, which would end in their 
fusion and thus cause their religious and spiritual treasures to 
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be united. (4) Absolute uniformity could not be brought about 
on account of the originally so different notions governing the 
priest-families. Some were more for FORM, others more for 
CONTENTS, hence the present differences. On such lines we 
can imagine the rise of the ritualistic codex, mixed, as it is, 
with pure songs and devotional hymns. It is even possible, 
that in the Rig Veda times collections were made according to 
the nature and use of the extant hymns; or, in other words, 
that at that time arose both the Sama Veda and the Yajur 
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A GREAT FRENCHMAN TOO LITTLE KNOWN. 
A. ROUSSELET. 
Magasin Pittoresque, Paris, Fune 30. 

ARGE numbers, perhaps a majority, of Frenchmen know 
L nothing about one of their countrymen, who was an 
honor to his native land, who conferred on it great benefits, 
and who deserves to have his name held in perpetual remem- 
brance. I refer to Theophraste Renaudot. 

Born at Loudun in 1586, he studied medicine at Montpellier, 
and devoted himself specially to chemical studies. In 1606, 
when he was twenty years old, he received the degree of 
doctor. 

Thereupon he went to Italy to complete his medical educa- 
tion. After some years he returned to Loudun, his natal 
town, where soon, while enjoying general esteem, he made the 
acquaintance of Richelieu and Father Joseph (/’Emdnence 
grise), who became thenceforward his devoted friends and 
protectors. Seduced by tke hopes raised by his humanitarian 
ideas, they had him appointed successively physician and 
Councillor to the king, Master and Superintendent of the 
Bureaux d’adresse (1612), Commissary-General of the Poor of 
the Kingdom (1618). 

Renaudot did not go to Paris until 1625, when he was sum- 
moned thither by Richelieu, then Minister of State. Induced 
by his profound love for the unfortunate, he made no delay in 
putting into execution his humanitarian theories. In 1630, he 
started the Bureau of Addresses, intended to procure work for 
the numerous wretched people with whom, in consequence of 
the religious wars, the country was overrun, and who formed 
immense companies which called themselves Big Beggars, 
Alligators, and other names, which swarmed on the highways, 
but especially infested the capital, hoping to find there a richer 
prey, and, by reason of the narrow streets in which Paris 
abounded at that time, more assured impunity. 

In 1631, Renaudot invented journalism, by founding the 
Gazette, which, under the name of the Gazetle de France, lasted 
untilabout 1789. Tothis journal Richelieuand Louis XIII. often 
contributed. Later on, Renaudot founded the first pawnbrok- 
ing establishment, or monts-de-fzété, as we call them in France, 
imitated from those which the Popes had established in-Italy. 
Then began in France the system of loans on pledges. These 
innovations gave Renaudot considerable reputation and 
attracted public attention to him, 

These various enterprises did not deter him from his scien- 
tific labors. He started a course ,of public lectures which 
were in some sort the precursors of the French Academy. At 
these lectures were discussed, in a liberal spirit and devoid of 
all pedantry, the most interesting scientific questions, Among 
those who lectured, upon the invitation of Renaudot, were 
some provincial physicians, especially physicians of Montpel- 
lier, and also surgeons and apothecaries, then at sword’s points 
with the Faculty of Paris, which pretended to keep these gen- 
tlemen in a subordinate position. The lectures prospered so 
well, that in order to give them, from a practical and experi- 
mental point of view, due development, Renaudot opened in 
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1638 the Fourneaux or Furnaces, a laboratory intended to pre- 
pare medicine for the indigent, and which soon received the 
royal approbation. 

This was too much for the Faculty of Paris, which thought 
it ought not to sanction by its silence the laboratory in which 
was prepared chemical remedies that the Faculty termed 
poisonous. Not daring to attack Renaudot personally, who 
was in favor with both the king and Richelieu, the Faculty 
summoned two sons of the philanthropist, Isaac and Eusebius, 
who were then students, to renounce their father and solemnly 
disavow any connection with his institutions. ’ 

This was open war, which became especially passionate when 
Renaudot had founded, under the name of “ Charitable Con- 
sultations for the Poor Sick,” gratuitous consultations. This 
new institution had an unequaled success. Strong in his tri- 
umph, he solicited from the king a place on which to build a 
“ Hostel for Charitable Consultations,” a sort of hospital which, 
according to his idea, would complete his work. 

By the death of Richelieu, Renaudot was deprived of his 
strongest support, and was no longer able to make headway 
against his opponents. His work was ruined by a decree of 
the Parliament. 

The Gazette survived, and besides that, only the charitable 
consultations by which the Faculty profited, and which are 
still flourishing. Thus we owe to Renaudot, the foundation of 
clinical instruction at the Faculty of Medicine, which has had 
such happy results. A Committee has been formed, composed 
of savants, physicians, journalists, and politicians to erect a 
statue to the memory of Renaudot. 


THE WEIGHT OF THE SANCTUARY. 
Nordstjernen, Copenhagen, No. 40. 

N the year 1856, Sultan Abdul Medjid presented the French: 
| Government with the old church St. Ann in Jerusalem as 
a recognition of its service in the Crimean war. The Imperial 
Government restored the church to its original condition, and 
in 1878 placed M. Cré as chief of the Catholic seminary attached 
to it. Cré is an antiquarian, and lately made a happy discovery. 
While walking in the chicken-yard of the seminary, he found 
what appeared to be simply a large hollow round stone, used 
as water-dish for the chickens and ducks. His curiosity being 
excited, he caused the stone to be lifted out of the earth and to 
be cleaned. He saw then that the stone was oval and could 
not be a projectile as he at first had thought. He found that 
it weighed 42 kilograms and measured 363{ centimeters in 
height and 27 in width. The weight led M. Cré on the track 
of discovery, because it was almost the weight of the Hebrew 
Talent or 3000 Shekels. After much speculation and research 
M. Cré arrived at the following conclusions: (1) The Jewish 
Talent was round of shape, as also the Hebrew word Avkhar 
indicates; (2) that the material of the weight was stone; 
(3) that no copy exists either in Paris, London, or Berlin. A 
closer examination proved the finely chiseled stone to be very 
symmetrical and flat at the bottom, affording a point of rest. 
The hollow at its top was probably the means of securing the 
exact weiglit by excavations. The proofs M. Cré found in the 
inscriptions, after many difficulties in deciphering them. The 
alphabetical signs were those called assurz, and this stone is 
probably the only one in existence containing that original 
Hebrew writing. It is now settled, that the inscriptions run 
thus: “ Three thousand Shekels, King David’s weight.” The 
King’s weight was the name given to the Normal weights 
entrusted to the keeping of the priests, and to be stored in the 
temple. Originally they were called the ‘“ Weights of the 
Sanctuary ” according to the ordinance of Moses. 

What a marvel that this stone has been found so well pre- 
served, having lain a thousand years in the temple, been 
thrown out by the soldiers of Titus, and escaped Khalif Salo- 
mon’s clearings, when he made room for Omar’s Mosque, etc. 


The stone is now sent to Paris and will soon be seen in the 
Louvre. 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF ETHICS. By Herbert Spencer. Vol. I. 

I2mo, pp. 572. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1892. 

This volume has three parts, entitled respectively: ‘‘ The Data of Ethics’’; 
“* The Inductions of Ethics”; and “‘ The Ethics of Individual Life.”” Part I. was 
published in 1879. This Part was written and published then, Mr. Spencer tells 
us, because he feared that illness might wholly prevent him from treating the 
subject of Ethics, if he waited till he reached the subject in_ the order he had 
prescribed to himself for preparing his 7 of Synthetic Philosophy. Fora 
similar reason he published in 1891 Part IV. of the ** Principles of Ethics’’—the 
Part relating to Justice. In this book we have for the first time Parts II. and IIT. 
and an Appendix to Part I., comprising a chapter originally intented to form a 
portion of that Part, and probably omitted through being mislaid. To complete 
the Principles of Ethics. two more Parts will be required; both relating to ‘‘ The 
Ethics of Social Life’’—Part V. to ‘* Negative Beneficence "’; Part VI. to “ Positive 
Beneficence.”” We give the author’s explanation of the intrinsic natures of 
ethical ideas and sentiments.] 

TRAIT common to all forms of sentiments and ideas to be 

classed as ethical, is the consciousness of authority. The nature 
of the authority is inconstant. It may be that of an apotheosized 
ruler or other deity supposed to give commands. It may be that of 
ancestors who have bequeathed usages, with or without injunctions to 
follow them. It may be that of a living ruler who makes laws, or a 
military commander who issues orders. It may be that of an aggre- 
gate public opinion either expressed through a government or other- 
wise expressed. It may be that of an imagined utility which every- 
one is bound to further. Or it may be that of an internal monitor dis- 
tinguished as conscience. 

Along with the element of authority, at once intellectually recog- 
nized and emotionally responded to, there goes the element, more or 
less definite, of coercion. ‘The consciousness of ought which the recog- 
nition of authority implies, is joined with the consciousness of must, 
which the recognition of force implies. Be it the power of a god, of 
a king, of a chief soldier, of a popular government, of an inherited 
custom, of an unorganized social feeling, there is always present the 
conception of a power. Even when the injunction is that of an inter- 
nal monitor, the conception of a power is not absent ; since the 
expectation of the penalty of self-reproach, which dlsobedience may 
entail, is vaguely recognized as coercive. 

A further component of the ethical consciousness, and often the 
largest component, is the represented ofinion of other individuals, 
who also, in one sense, constitute an authority and exercise a coer- 
cion. This, as actually implied in others’ behavior, or as imagined 
if they are not present, consciously serves more than anything else to 
restrain or impel. How large a component this is, we see in a child 
who blushes when wrongly suspected of a transgression, as much as 
when rightly suspected ; and probably most have had proof that, 
when guiltless, the feeling produced by the conceived reprobation of 
others is scarcely distinguishable from the feeling which would be 


' produced by such reprobation if guilty, That an imagined public 


opinion is the chief element of consciousness in cases where the acts 
ascribed or committed are intrinsically wrong, is shown when this 
imagined'or expressed opinion refers to acts which are not intrinsically 
wrong. The emotion of shame ordinarily accompanying some gross 
breach of social convention which is morally indifferent, or even mor- 
ally praiseworthy (say wheeling home the barrow of a costermonger 
who has lamed himself), may be quite as strong as the emotion of 
shame which follows the proved utterance of an unwarranted libel— 
an act intrinsically wrong. Inthe majority of people the feeling of 
ought not will be more peremptory in the first case than in the last. 

If, now, we look at the matter apart from conventional classifica- 
tions we see that where the consciousness of authority, of coercion, 
and of public opinion, construed in different proportions, result in an 
idea and a feeling of obligation, we must class these as ethical, irre 
spective of the kind of action to which they refer. If the associated 
conceptions of right are similar, and the prompting emotions similar, 
we must consider the mental states as of the same nature, though 
they are enlisted on behalf of acts radically opposed. Or rather, let 
us say that with the exception of an idea and a sentiment incidentally 
referred to, we must class them as forming a body of thought and 
feeling which may be called pro-ethical ; and which, with the mass of 
mankind, stands in the place of the ethical properly so called. 

For now, let us observe, that ethical sentiment and idea, properly so 
called, are independent of the ideas and sentiments above described, 
as derived from external authorities, and coercions, and approbations 
—religious, political, or social, The true moral consciousness which 
we name conscience, does not refer to those extrinsic results of con- 
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duct which take the shape of praise or blame, reward or punishment, 
externally awarded; but it refers to the intrinsic result of conduct 
which, in part and by some intellectually perceived, are mainly and 
by most intuitively felt. The moral consciousness proper does not 
contemplate obligations as artificially imposed by an external power ; 
nor is it chiefly occupied with estimates of the amounts of pleasure 
and pain which given actions may produce, though these may be 
clearly or dimly perceived ; but it is chiefly occupied with recognition 
of, and regard for, these conditions by fulfillment of which happiness 
is achieved or misery avoided. The sentiment enlisted on behalf of 
these conditions is often in harmony with the pro-ethical sentiment 
compounded as above described, though from time to time in conflict 
with it ; but, whether in harmony or in conflict, it is vaguely or dis- 
tinctly recognized as the rightful ruler; responding, as it does, to 
consequences which are not artificial and variable, but to consequences 
which are natural and permanent. 





AKADEMISCHE VORTRAGE. By J. von Déllinger. 3 Bd. 
Munich: Beck. 1891. 


[Dillinger was certainly one of the most remarkable men of the nineteenth 
century, and few have left a deeper impress on the religious thought of the age. 
The fact alone that he was the spiritual father of the Old Catholic movement 
gives him a permanent place in history. The most significant and instructive 
feature, however, in Ddllinger’s life was gradual development of the convictions 
with which his name is identified. It is not generally known now that in his earlier 
years the late sage of Munich was a most determined propagandist of the Papacy, 
and a bitter antagonist of Protestantism. His sketch of Luther, written in the 
fifties, was an attack on the Reformation and the Reformer, that in method, man- 
ner, and tendency equaled the onslaught of the modern school of Janssen. A 
closer study of the Evidences, however, gradually worked fairer convictions in 
Dillinger’s mind, and, in a posthumous volume recently published, he ** worships 
the ways of Providence”? that led Luther todo his grant work. The present 
volume is the third of a series containing articles and addresses by Dillinger, 
writtten by him chiefly as a member of the Royal Society of Bavaria. They 
cover a wide range of research, and are deeply characteristic of the man, the his 
torian, and the theologian. This some extracts will sufficiently show.] 


E Germans are not a nation, but a nation of nations, and this is 
one reason why the scientific research of Germany must, and 
will be, of a unique character. The theology of both the great 
churches, the Protestants and the Roman Catholics, have much to 
learn, and much to forget. A revision of the Confessions is possible, 
and actually is possible only on the basis of scientific study. In that 
question it is the province of Germany to take a leading part, as 
there the conditions for its realization are more nearly present, particu- 
larly for giving the movement form, measure, and direction. What 
our fathers regarded as a fantastic dream, that is now already in great 
measure a reality, namely, that the leading peoples of Europe, and a 
large section of the trans-Atlantic world, are united into one develop- 
ing system of peoples. The duties growing out of this condition can 
be realized if every one does his duty. Right and justice must pre- 
vail. Let us not forget that only he is free who is bound by moral 
law. 

The expression, ‘‘ Founder of Religion,’’ must be taken in a wide 
sense, and embraces such names as Luther and Calvin, and, indeed, 
even the fathers of Positivism. Luther is the only religious leader on 
a grand scale that the German nation has produced. He is, in his 
whole being, tendency, and character; in all his virtues and faults, a 
true man of the people, the truest type of the German. Beside him 
we might place also Count Zinzendorf, the founder of the Moravian 
Brethren Communion; but his achievement compared with that of 
Luther was like that of a pigmy’s to a giant’s; although Zinzendorf 
possessed those very characteristics which were lacking in Luther, the 
gift of social organization. Luther, it may be said, was able to found 
a religion, but was not able to found a church 

Of the Jesuits he says: 

The Jesuits constitute a most dangerous class and society. The 
judgment of Count Montalembert, pronounced shortly before his 
death, is correct: ‘‘ They treat the Church like one of the wild beasts 
that are carried around in the menageries. Look at her well, they 
seem to say, and understand what she wants, and what belongs to 
her nature; but she’s in a cage, bound and tamed by the force of cir- 
cumstances; but remember well that she has claws, and if she is ever 
released, you will feel them.” 

Turning to America: America’s contributions to literature have 
been noteworthy. To her leading lights belong Jonathan Edwards 
and Franklin. The four men who have aroused in America the 
consciousness that she, too, has the call and mission to contribute to 
the world’s literature were Washington Irving, Cooper, Prescott, and 
Channing. One of the most baneful influences in American life and 
literature is the newspaperdom of the country. Its leading weakness 
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In historical literature America 
cannot compare with the work done in England, but Americans have 
been very successful in the history of their own country. 


is that itis altogether too democratic, 


Prominen 
writers in this connection are Parkman and Bancroft The literature 
in the religious and confessional departments is worthy of some 
notice. In science and pure literature the following names are worthy 
of mention: Dean, Draper, Crocker, J. Freeman Clarke, Carey, Bret 
Harte, Poe, Mark Twain. 


Anglo-Saxon race is destined to supremacy in coming ages in the intel- 


Not the Germans, nor the Slavs, but the 


lectual world, and to occupy that place which, in antiquity, was first 
held by the Greeks, and later by the Romans, The Germans will 
contribute largely toward the establishment of this supremacy, but only 
immediately and through the English language. The German lan- 
guage, for the reason that it is difficult to learn, can never become 
the language of the world. This is the destiny of the English. It is 
good, it is neeessary for us to learn this fact in good time. 

A LITTLE NORSK; or, Ol Pap’s Flaxen. By 

New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1892. 


Hamlin Garland. 


{On the snow-clad Dakota Flains with the thermometer thirty degrees below 
zero, and a keen wind blowing, tle reader is introduced to a hut in which are two 
bachelor settlers, Anson and Bert, the former a rough-bearded, the latter a 
younger man. Bert is baking the Christmas biscuits, and Anson decides to go 
outand break up a barrel, tosecuretheir being just O.K., when hiseye wandering, 
settler-llke, inthe direction of the nearest cabin—the Norsk’s—he remarked that no 
smoke was issuing from the chimney. Concluding that something was wrong, he 
determined to brave the cold and the snowdrifts, and ascertain how things stood. 
Some hours later, to the great relief of his anxious partner, Anson staggered into 
view with a great bundle, and evidently almost exhausted. The bundle contained 
a little six-year-old girl, and when the two were thawed out, and had got some- 
thing warm in them, Anson had asad tale to tell. The Norsk had apparently 
gone to the nearest settlement for provision and got frozen on the plains; and the 
mother, wrapping her clothing and bedding around the child had frozen to death 
as she lay watching her. 

The two men decided to keep the child only until they could find a better guard- 
ian, but when a few weeks later they went to the settlement for flour, and pro- 
posed to leave little Flaxen at the half-way house until their return, the child 
clung to ol’ Pap (Anson) so tenaciously that he realized that she had adopted 
lim, and he determined to do his duty as a family man. | 


“T’HEY never found any living relative, and only late in the spring 

was the fate of the poor father revealed. He and his cattle were 
found side by side in a deep swale where they had foundered in the 
night and tempest. 

As for little Flaxen, she soon recovered her cheerfulness, and 
learned to prattle in broken English very fast, and long before spring 
came, was indispensable to the two ‘‘ old baches.” 

‘* Now, Bert,” said Ans one day, ‘‘ I don’t wan’ to hear you talk in 
that slip-shod way any longer before Flaxen. You know better; you've 
more chance than I have—be’n to school more. 


had They ain’t no 


excuse for you, not an ioty. Now I’m goin’ to say to her, ‘ Never 
mind how I talk, but talk like Bert does.’”’ 

‘*Oh say, now, look here, Ans, I can’t stand the strain. Suppose 
she'd hear me swearin’ at ol’ Barney, or the stove?” 

“* That's jist it. 
after that Bert took the education of the little waif in hand, for he 


You ain’t goin’ to swear,” decided Anson; and 


was a man of good education; his use of dialect and slang sprang 
mainly from carelessness. 

But all the little fatherly duties and discipline fell to Anson, and 
much perplexed he often got. For instance, when he bought her an 
outfit of American clothing at the store, they were strange to her and 
to him, and the situation was decidedly embarrassing when they came 
to try them on. 

Then, again, little Flaxen would want to wear her best dress on 
week-days, and Ans was unable to explain; but here Bert came to 
the rescue. 

‘“« Get her one dress for every day in the week, and make her wear 
’em in rotation.” 

And it was done. But the child quickly grew independent of such 
he!p; she dressed herself, combed her hair, and helped out, not a 
little, about the house. She seemed lo have forgotten her old life, 
awakening as she had from almost deathly torpor into a new home— 
almost a new world—where a strange language was spoken, where no 
woman was, and where the past was never mentioned to her, 

Eight years later, Flaxy was a typical Western girl, a large, 
shapely, self-reliant, helpful, gum-sucking, girl, just budding into 
womanhood : and the comments of the neighbors decided Hans and 
Bert that she must be sent East, to school, for a couple of years. 
The proposal did not strike Flaxy as very inviting. 

‘* T guess not, pop. 
sendin’ me ’wayback there. 


I'd like to know what you think you're a-doin’ 
Boomtown’s good enough for me.” 


‘There, there, Flaxy; don’t git mad, Y’see we think they ain’t 
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anythin’ good enough for you. Nothin’ too good for a girl that stays 


” 





to home, and cooks f’r two ole cusses 

** You ain’t cusses! You'se jest as good as you can be, but I ain't 
agoin—there!”’ 

‘* Why not ?” 

‘* Cause I ain’t, that’s why. I ain’t goin back to no seminary to be 
laughed at cause I don’t know beans.” 

[She did go, nevertheless; and every week there came a letter 
from her in which she expressed her sentiments regarding school life. 
The following sample affords an indication of her early views] 

Dear boys i thought i would take my pen in hand to tell you i don’t like it one 
bit the school is just as mene as it can be the girls do laugh at me thev call me 
toe-head. if icatch em right I will fix their heads. They 1s one girl who i like 
she don’t know no moren i do she says my dress is pretty—ol’ nigan’ the drake all 
rite 1 wish i was home. Elga. 

A few weeks later she wrote that she was ‘“‘getting along splendid,” 


and was permitted to go to ‘‘soshibles.” 


‘*T wish you boys was 
here,’ she added, but there was no wish to be at home. 

In December there came a letter in which she described Will Ken- 
dall as the ‘‘ nicest feller you ever seen.” ‘The older man saw no dan- 
ger ; the idea that his little Flaxy could ever be enticed away from 
him never occurred to him ; but Bert saw further; he recognized that 
she could never come back to Boomtown again except as the wife of 
one of them. To both men she was all the world, but when she came 
back the next July, her fancy had been fired by Will Kendall. She 
was restless, and so they hurried her off again, and turned away from 
a last look at her, realizing, as Bert said with grim jocoseness, that 
they were ‘‘orphaned again.” The story does not, however, end here, 


and we will content ourselves with 


the remark that the interest is 


sustained to the close. 





LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF THE SOUL; Collected Sketches 
and Stories. By Sylvan Drey. Baltimore: Cushing & Company. 
1892. 

{ A series of eleven stories and fancy sketches, originally published in magazines 
and periodicals of limited circulation and now revised for this edition. Some of 
the sketches, as ‘‘Ross's Celebratec Statue of a Perfect Woman" and “A 
Great Lunar Revolution,”’ display an undercurrent of humor; some are romantic: 
and some, as ‘‘Stray Leaves from a Philosopher's Autobiography,"’ are speculative, 
earnest, and in part pathetic, and all have the merit of brevity. We subjoin an 
abstract of the ‘Statue of a Perfect Woiman.’’] 
Le step here, Vane! What do you think of this beautiful creature 

fora bride? It’s Jenks’s design from head to foot. 

ception is quite original. 


The con- 
It’s almost impossible to detect the slight- 
See, the hair is fastened firmly to the head, the com- 
plexion is just as natural and the waist as full as if she were not at all 
intended for areal woman. 


est flaw in her. 


You must know, too, that the young 
lady has a fully developed brain, and as dainty a little tongue as was 
ever devised for a woman’s mouth. 

‘* By heaven! Ross,” shouted Vane in great glee, ‘‘ you shall sculp- 
ture me a perfect woman without delay.” 


‘* Anything, my good fellow, to save you from the horrible fate of 


bachelordom. But what style of beauty do you prefer? Here are 


engravings of some of the most beautiful women known to art.” 


‘* | think she will answer,” said Vane, as he handed his selection to 
the sculptor. 

‘* Thorwaldsen’s Venus! 

‘* And 
fect.” 

Three weeks later, the bride was ready, cold and statue-like, but 
ready to be awakened to life, and Ross having led Vane to her, and 
given him the formula for vivifying the marble, modestly withdrew. 

‘* Ah! sir,” said the statue, opening her eyes to his appeal, like one 
awaking from a trance, yet manifesting not the slightest sign of con- 
fusion, ‘‘tell me, I pray thee, am | dreaming or art thou really he 
whom I am to wed?” 

‘** Maiden, thou shalt indeed be my spouse if thou provest to be the 
perfect being whom for years I have sought in vain.” 

‘*Gracious sir, I hope I may be worthy of thy love; for thou art 
handsome indeed—more beautiful by far than Adonis himself.” 

‘* Go on, sweet, sweet creature,” interrupted Vane. 

‘* And thou hast a noble character, sir, and an amiable disposition, 
as anyone can easily read in thy face.”’ 

‘* Loveliest of beings, how I adore thee,’ sighed Vane. 

‘*Kiod sir, thou art wiser by far than Socrates, braver than 
Leonidas, nobler than Marcus Aurelius, and withal so modest—so 
unassuming.” 

‘*Oh, you angel! how I love thee,” exclaimed Vane, almost beside 
himself with joy, and folding the maiden to his bosom, he began to 
cover her brow with kisses. While he was engaged in this delightful 
occupation, the door of the adjoining room was gently opened, and a 
voice called out: ‘‘ Why Vane, what in the world are you about ?” 


Not a bad selection,” said Ross. 
remember now, Ross, old fellow, she’s to be absolutely per- 
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THE CAMPAIGN. 
MR. CLEVELAND ON THE ISSUES. 


The following are extracts from Mr. Cleve- 
land’s reply to the address of the Committee 
of Notification at Madison Square Garden, 
July 20: 

Our workingmen are still told the tale, oft repeated 
in spite of its demonstrated falsity, that the existing 
Protective tariff is a boon to them, and that under its 
beneficent operation their wages must increase, while, 
as they listen, scenes are enacted in the very abiding 
place of high Protection that mock the hopes of toil 
and attest the tender mercy the workingman receives 
from those made selfish and sordid by unjust Govern- 
mental favoritism. We oppose earnestly and stub- 
bornly the theory upon which our opponents seek to 
justify and uphold existing tariff laws. We need not 
hese our attack upon questions of Constitutional per- 
mission or legislative power. We denounce this 
theory upon the highest possible ground when we 
contend that, in present conditions, its operation 
is unjust and that the laws’ enacted in 
accordance with it are inequitable and unfair. 
Ours is not a destructive party. Weare not at enemity 
with the rights of any of our citizens. All are our 
countrymen. We are not recklessly heedless of any 
American interests, nor will we abandon our regard for 
them; but invoking the love of fairness and justice 
which belongs to true Americanism, and upon which 
our Constitution rests, we insist that no plan of tariff 
legislation shall be tolerated which has for its object 
and purpose a forced contribution from the earnings 
and incomes of the mass of our citizens to swell directly 
the accumulations of a favored few ; nor will we per- 
mit a pretended solicitude for American labor, or any 
other specious pretext of benevolent care for others, to 
blind the eyes of the people to the seifish schemes of 
those who seek, through the aid of unequal tariff laws, 
to gain unearned and unreasonable advantages at the 
expense of their fellows. . . . 

e have not forgotten the saturnalia of theft and 
brutal control which followed another Federal regula- 
tion of State suffrage; because we know that the man- 
agers of a party which did not scruple to rob the peo- 
ple of a President would not hesitate to use the 
machinery created by such legislation to revive cor- 
rupt instrumentalities for partisan purposes ; because 
an attempt to enforce such legislation would rekindle 
animosities where peace and hopefulness now prevail; 
because such an attempt would replace prosperons ac- 
tivity with discouragement and dread throughout a 
large section of our country,and would menace, every- 
where in the land, the rights reserved to the States 
and to the people which underlie the safeguards of 
American liberty. . . . 

To the troubled and impatient within our member- 
ship we commend continued, unswerving allegiance 
tothe party whose principles, in all times past, have 
been found sufficient for them, and whose aggregate 
wisdom and patriotism, their experience teaches, can 
always betrusted. ... 

I cannot forbear reminding you, and all those 
attached tothe Democratic party or supporting the 
principles which we profess, that defeat in the pend- 
ing campaign, followed by the consummation of the 
legislative schemes our opponents contemplate, and 
accompanied by such other incidents of their success 
as might more firmly fix their power, would present a 
most discouraging outlook for future Democratic 
supremacy, and for the accomplishment of the objects 
we have at heart. 


New York Sun (Protection Dem.), July 22. 
—‘‘ We are not at enmity with the rights of 
any of ourcitizens,”’ says Mr. Cleveland. ‘‘ We 
are not recklessly heedless of any American 
interests, nor will we abandon our regard for 
them.”’ Does not this mean that Mr. Cleve- 
land would reform the tariff gradually and 
gently though decidedly; and that neither farm- 
ers, nor mill-owners, nor workmen need to 
fear at his hands any such drastic, unsparing, 
and merciless dealing as must perforce be ap- 
plied where the Constitution has been outraged, 
and legal authority set aside, in levying a duty 
or imposing a tax? 


Chicago Herald (Dem.), July 23.—Even if 
the Sun were in earnest in its attempt to con- 
strue Mr. Cleveland’s speech as amounting to 
a rejection of the Chicago platform, it would 
not succeed in deceiving its readers on that 
point, though it might be able to pull the wool 
over its own eyes. Mr. Cleveland has defined 
his position so plainly and so unequivocally 
that there is no excuse whatever for those who 
seek to misrepresent him. So far from refus- 
ing to oppose the Protective tariff as uncon- 
stitutional, he rises in the intensity of his op- 
position to a plane even above the Constitution 
when he says: ‘‘ We need not base our attacks 
upon questions of Constitutional permission or 
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legislative power. We denounce this theory 
upon the highest possible grounds when we 
contend that in present conditions its operation 
is unjust,and that laws enacted in accordance 
with it are inequitable and unfair.” No one 
would think of opposing burglary on the 
ground of its being merely unconstitutional. 
It is opposed because itisacrime. It would 
be none the less a crime against morals even 
though there existed a civil statute permitting 
it. Mr. Cleveland’s Madison Square speech is 
a complete and satisfactory refutation of the 
reports which have been circulated to the 
effect that he was an out-and-out tariff  re- 
former ; that he favored a conservative and 
modified rather than a radical and aggressive 
declaration against the iniquitous doctrine of 
Protection at St. Louis in 1888 and at Chicago 
in 1892. It shows that he is fully in accord 
with his party in its determination that the 
robber tariff must go. 


Philadelphia Record (Dem.), July 23.—The 
Protectionist journals pretend to find in Mr. 
Cleveland’s speech of acceptance a partial re- 
pudiation of the tariff plank in the Chicago 
platform. ‘They are welcome to all the com- 
fort they can get out of this notion. Mr. Cleve- 
land stands fairly and squarely upon the 
platform just as it reads. But the Democratic 
party, in opposing itself without reservation to 
the Protective principle, has never proposed 
to blow up with dynamite the industrial fabric 
constructed thereupon. That fabric has been 
reared in good faith by persons who have 
staked their money on the continuance of a 
system of bounties which they were author- 
ized to levy upon consumers. It will be the 
aim of the Democratic party to gradually, care- 
fully, and steadily bring back the tax system of 
the Federal Government, a step at a time, 
until a revenue basis shall have been reached. 
This can be done without injury to any indus- 
try that is not in itself a burden and obstruction 
in the path of a wider and more beneficent in- 
dustrial and commercial advancement,and with- 
out taking a dollar from the pocket of the labor- 
ing man. The proof of what the Democratic 
party would do if it should be intrusted with 
the power to dictate the fiscal policy of the 
Government may be best illustrated by what 
it has attempted to do. This is a matter within 
the comprehension of babes and sucklings. It 
is folly to further attempt to work the ‘‘ Free 
Trade” bugaboo. The cry has altogether lost 
its power to scare the American people out of 
their wits, as was demonstrated in 1890. 


St. Paul Globe (Dem.), July 2t.—To those 
of our enemies who hoped to have our position 
on the tariff weakened by this speech, who in- 
sisted that the straddle of the Platform Com- 
mittee expressed Mr. Cleveland’s views, the 
speech is a bitter disappointment. Mr. Cleve- 
land recognizes that public opinion has ad- 
vanced far since he sent his message to 
Congress, five years ago, and he shows that he 
has kept even pace with the growth. The 
platform and the speech declare war on the 
policy of Protection by taxation. . They draw 
the line so clearly and firmly that no man can 
stand astride it. Mr. Cleveland sounds the 
call of duty toevery voter as it is given him to 
see his duty. He who believes in taxation for 
the benefit of classes must join the Republi- 
cans; he who denies it should bravely, man- 
fully take his place in the ranks of Democracy. 


Chicago News-Record (Ind.), July 21.—There 
is apparent in yesterday’s speech of the Demo- 
cratic candidate for President a determined 
aggressiveness at which the members of his 
party will rejoice. It is clear that Mr. Cleve- 
land is in touch with the forces that have 
placed themselves under his leadership. It is 
clear also that he recognizes the difficulties 
which confront him. His strong denunciation 
of the tariff as it now exists stops short of a 
declaration for a tariff for revenue only, and is 
cleverly joined to an assurance that the Demo- 
crats ‘fare not recklessly heedless of any 
American interests.” In short, the candidate’s 
position on the tariff is, in public at least, de- 
cidedly more conservative than is the candi- 
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date’s party platform. Inthe matter of Force 
Bill possibilities Mr. Cleveland’s speech will 
prove delightful to the Southern Democrats. 
Those who do not care for tariff reform and 
who mutter threats because of the absence of a 
declaration for free silver coinage may light 
their enthusiasm by the fire of the candidate's 
pledge to oppose Federal control of elections 
**to the death.’’ But for those who sulk apari 
or turn elsewhere for comfort Mr. Cleveland 
has a message : 

To the troubled and impatient within our member- 

ship we commend continued, unswerving allegiance to 
the party whose principles in all times past have been 
found sufficient for them,and whose aggregate wis- 
dom and patriotism their experience teaches can 
always be trusted. 
That the Democratic party must have success 
in order to escape great harm at the hands of 
its powerful and relentless opponent is also 
impressed on the Democrats by their candi- 
date, who seems to have crowded into his 
speech of acceptance a large amount of rock- 
ribbed partisan politics. It is a speech that 
willdo Mr. Cleveland good service with Dem- 
ocratic voters, thousands of whom needed 
something of the sort to inspire in their bosoms 
a glow at the mention of the name of their 
leader. 


Boston Herald (ind.), July 22.—The speech 
of Grover Cleveland on Wednesday in exposi- 
tion of the views. of the Democratic party 
upon the tariff question is in full support of the 
ground that the Hera/d has taken with regard 
to this matter. It embodies the rule of action 
that will unquestionably be pursued in legislat- 
ing upon this subject, and it is the right and 
reasonable course to take at the present junc- 
ture. This means not destruction, but conserv- 
atism of legitimate business interests, while it 
demands at the same time fairness and justice 
to all interests, and denounces in the right 
spirit that legislation which undertakes to sup- 
port favored capital at the expense of the 
great body of the people. It lays down doc- 
trines on which the party can well stand in the 
contest on the Presidency, with the assurarce 
of that support which guarantees success. 


Rochester Post-Express (Ind.), July 21.— 
Even in this speech accepting the Presidential 
nomination, while seeming to put aside the 
issue of the power of the Federal Government 
in tariff legislation, Mr. Cleveland still deals 
with the discussion of the subject in a way that 
involves that very issue. He says, for instance: 
‘*We see the farmer listening to a delusive 
story that fills his mind with visions of advant- 
age, while his pocket is robbed by the stealthy 
hand of high Protection.” Mr. Cleveland isa 
lawyer, and must be held accountable for the 
use of such language. If any robbery of this 
kind be taking place, it can have no sanction 
in the Constitution of the United States; and 
in these assertions of robbery the Democratic 
candidate for the Presidency asperses not only 
the existing law, but the character of the 
nation, and aims a blow at the bonds that hold 
the American community together. Of course 
Mr. Cleveland does not believe what he says; 
but that is nota good excuse for saying it; 
and the danger is that a great party is bound 
to profess belief, and not a few of its members 
will honestly hold to the delusion. 


Indianapolis News (ind.), July 21.—His ad- 
dress is notable for the intimation he gives 
that he will, in away, ‘‘ ease up” the platform 
in its tariff declaration, or transfer the weight 
of the attack in harmony with his famous 
enunciation when he first made this attack, 
that it is a condition and not a theory that 
confronts us. He says the attack on the tariff 
now need not be based upon questions of Con- 
Stitutional permission or legislative power; that 
the theory is denounced upon the highest pos- 
sible grounds when the contention is made 
“that, in present conditions, its operation is 
unjust, and that laws enacted in accordance 
with it are inequitable and unfair.” Here spoke 
great practical sense ; strong political sense ; 
here Mr. Cleveland ‘‘struck twelve,” as he gen- 
erally does somewhere in most of his utter- 
ances. He would not fight the air. He would 
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not waste time and strength disputing about 
the theory of constitutional right. He would 
attack the plain, blunt, every-day fact of the 
tariff as it stands in act and operation as being 
unjust, inequitable, unfair. That is practical 
politics ; that is the concrete effort that gets 
things done. 


Philadelphia Manufacturer (Rep.), July 23. 
—We have here an ex-President of the United 
States, who is again a candidate for that office, 
publicly declaring that the manufacturers of 
this nation are robbers, who steal from the 
workman his wages, who “‘ rob the pocket of 
the farmer with stealthy hand,” and who have 
been made ‘“‘ selfish and sordid by unjust gov- 
ernmentalfavoritism.” These are harsh words, 
and the men who are thus assailed might have 
some justification if they should retort with 
equally severe language upon the man who 
used them. But it will be enough to point to 
the fact that the alleged beneficiaries of the 
tariff are, as he says, few in number, and to 
inquire by what means they, a small minority 
of the people, have contrived, in a country 
where there is universal suffrage, to pluck 
as helpless victims, year after year, an over- 
whelming majority of their fellow-citizens? 
If the manufacturers are knaves, surely the 
rest of the people are fools. Whatever Mr. 
Cleveland knows, or does not know, he is not 
ignorant of the fact that the troubles at Home- 
stead did not involve a mere dispute about 
wages; and it ill became him asa public man 
of influence to give to the men who created 
the troubles an expression of his sympathy. If, 
in fact, they have been wronged, as he inti- 
mates, then they have a measure of justifica- 
tion for at least a part of their conduct; if 
Protection is robbery, then they are not mere 
lawless ruffians, but the champions of an op- 
pressed people. Mr. Cleveland’s speech, we 
may say plainly, is the speech of a demagogue 
who is either disgracefully ignorant, or reck- 
lessly mendacious; and it should deprive him 
of the respect of the intelligent and self-re- 
spectful people of the nation, 


Baltimore American (Rep.), July 22.—Mr. 
Cleveland made a deliberate attempt to dodge 
the consequences of the tariff plank in the 
Chicago platform when he said: ‘‘ Ours is not 
a destructive party. We are not at enmity 
with the rights of any of our citizens. We are 
not recklessly heedless of any American in- 
terests,” the intention being to hint, what he 
dare not assert openly, that if elected he 
would be governed more by the straddle, which 
his friends proposed at Chicago, than by the 
uncompromising Free Trade plank which his 
Democratic opponents forced down the throat 
of the Convention. But Mr. Cleveland will 
probably find out before election day that this 
is not to be a campaign of evasion, such as he 
desired both at St. Louis and Chicago, but a 
fair fight, based upon inexorable principles. 
The people are not in the humor to permit the 
Democratic party to be recklessly heedless of 
their interests, or to display any other sort of 
heedlessness concerning the mighty industries 
which patience, .wisdom, ard energy have 
reared in our midst. It would be difficult to 
imagine anything more destructive than the 
threats contained in the platform on which 
Mr. Cleveland stands, and his ‘‘ recklessly 
heedless” use of sonorous volubility will not 
mend matters. 


Boston Advertiser (Rep.), July 22.—Surely 
Mr. Cleveland would have despised the base 
resource of appealing by the effrontery of un- 
blushing misstatement to the dense ignorance 
of a portion of his audience. We are bound 
to believe that he has not seen the official 
documents sent out from Washington from 
time to time and substantially reproduced in 
the newspapers of both parties, showing the 
enormous increase of both domestic and for- 
eign trade under the McKinley Bill. And it 
was fortunate or unfortunate for him, accord- 
ing to the point of view, that he did not have 
time to read, before making his speech of ac- 
ceptance, the report unanimously issued that 
very morning by the non-partisan Senate Com- 
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mittee appointed to investigate the question of | Cleveland recognizes, but he does not state the 


the effect of the Tariff Act of 18g0upon prices. | 
Had he read that report his love of truth and | 
his dread of ridicule would have prevented his | 
uttering such language. For he would there |} 
have learned that of 214 articles, including all | 
the necessaries of life, the average price to 
consumers has declined under the operations 
of the McKinley Bill 64-100 of 1 per cent. ; 
that the prices received by farmers for their 
produce have advanced 13.67 per cent., and 
that the average of wages has advanced three- 
quarters of 1 percent. He would have known 
that the Committee, which includes Senator 
John G. Carlisle, Democratic Speaker of the 
House of Representatives while Mr. Cleveland 
was President, unanimously declares that ‘‘ the 
cost of living of a family in ordinary circum- 
stances was 44-100 of I per cent. less on Sept. 
I, 1891, than on Sept. 1, 1889.” 


Pittsburgh Commercial Gazette (Rep.), July 
22.—Mr. Cleveland assumes to take higher 
ground than even that of the Constitution, 
though it is difficult to understand how he can 
get above the organic law in determining 
fundamental principles. He is evidently try- 
ing to relieve his party from the absurd posi- 
tion in which the Free Trade wing has placed 
it by attacking as unconstitutional that which 
the Supreme Court of the United States has 
declared to be a lawful exercise of power. Mr. 
Cleveland is too good a lawyer to commit 
himself toa legal absurdity, and, metaphori- 
cally speaking, he spits upon the plank which 
denies the validity of a Protective tariff. And 
what are the Free Traders going to do about 
it? 





Pittsburgh Dispatch (Rep.), July 21.—Con- | 
servative members of the party have en- 
deavored to convince the public that the radical | 


Free Trade plank adopted at Chicago was | 
formulated without the advice or consent of | 
Mr. Cleveland. Be that as it may, the ex-| 
President in his formal speech last night ac- | 
cepting the nomination for the Presidency for 
the third time allowed no room for doubt as to 
his position. Scarcely had the speaker uttered 
the few perfunctory words of introdu tion 
usual and necessary upon such an occasion be- 
fore he commenced an assault upon the prin- 
ciple and application of Protection. Other 
matters which have been subjects of partisan 
dispute were practically ignored. ‘The style 
and language of this attack are of small con- 
sequence. In some phases the wording may 
be a shade more moderate than the voice of 
the party in convention assembled. The spirit 
is the same, and it is one that must be rebuked 
in the interest of continued American industrial 
independence. The Democratic party and 
candidate have been unable to profit by the 
lesson of 1888. All minor differences will be 
lost sight of by the friends of Protection in | 
the patriotic task of repeating and emphasiz- 
ing that lesson in a manner not soon to be for- 
gotten. 





Albany Express (Rep.), July 23.—Mr. Cleve- 
land is free to confess that defeat in the 
coming campaign would present ‘‘ a most dis- 
couraging outlook for future Democratic 
supremacy, and the accomplishment of the 
objects we have at heart.”” It would mean the | 
final disappearance of Clevelandism from 
American politics, and would put an end to} 
the cries of the calamity howlers. Cleveland- 
ism and National Calamity are interconvertible 
terms. Since he raised his voice for ‘‘ revenue 
reform,” the country, according to his follow- 
ers and admirers, has been going to destruc- 
tion. Now,asa matter of fact, the reverse of 
this is the case, but that fact does not deter the 
believers in the Free Trade apostle from con- 
tinuing at their disturbing work. Until Cleve- 
landism is eliminated, there must be a continu- 
ance of this sort of thing, to the consequent 
derangement of business and impairment of | 
public confidence. 


truth in connection with it, ‘hat ‘‘ the troubled 
and impatient” are the fruit of his own blind and 
unswerving adherence to the goldbug policy of 
Wall street against the overwhelming necds 
and outcries of the masses. He may call for 
‘‘continued unswerving allegiance to the 
party,” but knowing, as ‘‘ the troubled and 
impatient” do, that allegiance is only demanded 
to make financial relief the more impossible, 
they will no longer heed his stereotyped 
appeals. 


Joledo Blade (Rep.), July 21.—Any other 
party than the Democratic would be paralyzed 
by the flapdoodle of Cleveland’s address of 
acceptance. 


THE REPUBLICAN PARTY AND THE SOUTH. 


Seattle Post-Intelligencer (Rep.), July 18.— 
There is a deal of frantically expressed false- 
hood uttered by the Democratic press concern- 
ing the Federal Elections Law passed by the 
popular body of the 51st Congress, and incor- 
rectly stigmatized as ‘‘a force bill.” This pro- 
posed Federal Elections Law was intended to ap- 
ply only to elections of Members of Congress. 
It was defeated in the Senate by Republican 
votes, not because it was other than a just and 
Constitutional measure, but because if enacted 
it was sure to be nullified by the Southern 
political banditti and burglars of the ballot-box. 
Since it was not a force bill it was nothing but 
a red rag tothe Southern mad bull who always 
stands ready, glaring at a Republican Con- 
gress, ready with its horns to toss the Consti- 
tution and the Federal laws in the air and 
trample them contemptuously in the dirt be- 
neath his spurning feet. There has been no 
‘*force bill’ with bayonets attached since the 


| defeat of the Force Bill by Republican votes 


in 1874; there have been no Federal bayonets 
at elections at the South since President Hayes 
recalled them in March, 1877, and there is not 
the slightest prospect of the enactment of a 
force billeven if the Republicans had a work- 
ing majority in both Houses of Congress. So 
far as concerns the Federal Elections Bill, 
which is to-day falsely described as ‘‘a force 
bill,” there is no danger of its passage; not be- 
cause it is otherthan a perfectly proper and 
desirable enactment, but because many Repub- 
licans believe it incapable of enforcement. The 
South would be sure to nullify it, as they do 
all other Federal laws at their sweet will. 
Nevertheless even if nullified at the South, it 
would not be nullified atthe North, and as a 
proper measure to protect and purify the bal- 
lot-box it is to be regretted that the Senate of 
the 51st Congress failed to pass it. 


Pittsburgh Chronicle- Telegraph (Rep.), July 
21.—In his references to the Federal Elections 
Bill, Mr. Cleveland’s tone becomes loud and 
shrill. He felt himself to be on safe ground, 
for it is well known that a conviction of the 
impolicy of such legislation is strong in the 
Republican party itself. It is not at all likely 


| that the attempt to pass the Lodge Bill would 
| be any more successful in event of Republican 


success than it was before. Southern Repub- 
lican leaders do not favor the policy, and there 
is no disposition to make it an issue of the 


|campaign. The Democratic policy is to push 
| it to the front. 


Boston Transcript (Rep.), July 21.—Mr. 
Cleveland attempts to make the Force Bill an 
issue. But it has been alleged in behalf of 
President Harrison that he will argue that this 
measure is permanently shelved. 


Atlanta Constitution (Dem.), July 25.—Edi- 
tor Halstead says that the negroes are not 
allowed to vote. Does the able editor suppose 
that ignorance and incapacity would be per- 
mitted to control in any land under the sun 
where they are pitted against intelligence and 
property? Does he suppose that ignorance 
and incapacity are likely to betray a keen 


Denver News (Silver Dem.), July 21.— interest in the political questions of the hour, 
There are ‘‘ troubled and impatient within the | or in the orations of candidates, or in the ful- 


membership” of the Democratic party, Mr. 


minations of Aditors who, like Brer Halstead, 
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Storm the horizon with their fountain pens and 
light tue red fires of the aurora borealis? No; 
Editor Halstead doesn’t believe any of these 
things even a little bit. He knows, and the 
whole country knows, that suffrage was con- 
ferred on the negroes for the purpose of over- 
whelming and crushing out the South politi- 
cally. It was a supplement to the conquest 
already accomplished by war, and it was 
intended to complete, by means of the negro 
vote, the desolation stamped on this section 
by Grant and Sherman. The men who 
engineered the negro suffrage scheme never 
dreamed that the white people of the 
South would rise superior to the poverty and 
desolation that defeat wrought and ‘to the 
blight of reconstruction. They had no idea 
that the whites would survive asa political 
body. They thought their programme was 
perfect. But their plans were destroyed in a 
moment. Ignorance and incapacity fell to 
their proper level, and sank mto apathy and 
indifference, ‘The political machine that was 
to rule the South enables the whites of this 
section to exercise extraordinary political 
power, and for this the Republicans themselves 
are responsible. As an imitator of Logan, the 
Indian chief, whose last oration is embodied in 
the schoolbooks of our youth, Editor Halstead 
will do very well. He manages to impart 
Logan’s lung-power to his pen, and he also 
cuts a somewhat pathetic figure. But when he 
begins to complain about the political power 
wielded by the whites here, let him address 
himself to the manes of Thad Stevens; let him 
go down, as it were, to the root of things, and 
place the responsibility where it belongs. Let 
him acknowledge that reconstruction was not 
only a failure, but a humbug as well, and that 
negro suffrage is the costliest and gravest error 
that any party ever committed. 


AMENITIES. 


Nashville Herald (Dem.).—The Republican 
Committee has at last found a head in the per- 
son of one Carter, of Montana. Russell Har- 
rison doubtless discovered his qualifications for 
the position when engaged in the devious 
political and financial enterprises in Montana 
that have just called forth the stinging rebuke 
of a Congressional Committee. 


Philadelphia Inquirer (Rep.).—SenatorHill’s 
retirement from the Senate would leave a hole 
in that body that an ordinary mustard seed 
might not fill, but two mustard seeds would 
have to fight for place in the vacancy. No 
alleged great man ever elected to that body 
cut a smaller figure in its really important 
work, 


Providence Journal (Ind.).—‘‘ Now for a hot 
campaign,” cries the New York 7ribune. But 
it is hard to set ice on fire with wet matches. 


Cincinnati Post (Ind.). — When Napoleon 
landed on French soil from Elba, a Parisian 
editor denounced the Man of Destiny in lan- 
guage as vile as the dictionary of the day 
afforded. Asthe days went by and the Little 
Corporal’s body-guard swelled into an army, 
the language of the editor became less and less 
and less bitter. When news came that the 
army was on the road to Paris the Royalist 
guill-driver changed his music to a crescendo 
of commendation, and when the hero of Mar- 
engo entered Paris our fiery editor’s imagina- 
tion had reached a point where he exclaimed: 
‘*His imperial majesty is once more in his 
capital.” History repeats itself. Charles A. 
Dana is the editor and Grover Cleveland the 
Elban exile. 


Chicago Globe (Dem.).—Whitelaw Reid has 
acknowledged the receipt of a letter from the 
Illinois Republican Editorial Association. This 
is the first time he was ever known to notice 
the existence of a country editor. 


Baltimore American (Rep.).—A yell like 
that in use among college boys, and we regret 
to say among college girls, fas been carried 
into politics, and the ~Prohibitionists are to 
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blame for it. They have started with ‘‘ Bid- 
well, I yell! I yell!” Let this go no further, 


THE WORLD'S FAIR BILL. 


THE HOUSE AND THE APPROPRIATION, 


The World's Fair Appropriation Bill was to 
have come up in the House of Representatives 
for final action last Wednesday. THE LITER- 
ARY DIGEST went to press that 


this week on the House's action. 

The refusal of the House on July 19 to 
pass the Senate bill appropriating $5,000,000 
for the World’s Fair was generally condemned 
or disapproved by the press. Several promi- 
nent newspapers applauded it, onthe ground 
that Congress would have exceeded its powers, 


or seta dangerous precedent, by making such | 


an appropriation. But most of the journals 
that in ordinary circumstances would probably 
have opposed the appropriation criticised the 
House for political reasons. The Republican 
organs charged that its action was evidence of 
Democratic hostility to the Fair, and the Dem- 
ocratic organs urged the House to reconsider 
the bill and pass it in order that the party 
might not be embarrassed by a World’s Fair 
issue during the Presidential campaign. 


Chicago Herald (Dem.), July 21.—Now that 
the political question has been raised, Demo- 
crats in Washington should not be blind to its 
wide and material importance. ‘To-day the 
Republicans appear to stand as the friends of 
national honor in Congressional division con- 
cerning the Fair. Democrats are made to 
assume the position of enemies of national 
honor, repudiators of the pledges of the pre- 
vious Congress, nullifiers of national engage- 
ments solemnly undertaken in the sight of the 
American people and of the peoples of all 
nations and anarchs indifferent to the ruin 
their conduct may effect if they satisfy unjusti- 
fied party spleen against imaginary partisan- 
ship in a national enterprise. Democrats in 
Congress cannot afford to persist in this posi- 
tion, 


Chicago Evening Journal (Rep.), July 22.— 
The opposition from New York is the opposi- 
tion of Tammany. Members representing 
districts of the Empire State owing no fealty 
to that most corrupt and most autocratic of 
political bodies long ago abandoned the hostil- 
ity that was born of disappointment that 
the Fair was not to be held in the city of New 
York.: The opposition of Tammany can have 
no permanent effect against the Fair. ‘The 
Southern opposition is difficult to analyze. 
These representatives in Congress are good 
men, honorable gentlemen, who, in the vast 
majority of instances, seek but to do what they 
consider right. Yet toward an enterprise over 
which they should be enthusiastic, since its 
success will redound to the glory ofthe country, 
they are but lukewarm or openly in opposi- 





day, and | 
therefore we cannot present any comments | 





tion. It is hard to understand why this should | 
be. There is no sectionalism in Chicago. 
Here is all good feeling and fraternity; but | 
it may be the South does not yet compre- | 
hend it. | 
New York World (Dem.), July 23.—Manv- | 
facturers and wholesalers in particular appre- | 
ciate, if certain politicians do not, the great 
and lasting injury which would be done to this 
city by any action of its representatives which 
should even seem to be prompted by hostility | 
to Chicago or indifference to the interests and 
opinions of the West. Aside from the business 
and political reasons for avoiding even an ap- 
pearance of jealousy which has no existence in 
the metropolis, there are sound public grounds 
for meeting the really splendid enlargement of 
the Fair’s plans by increased national assist- 
ance. We trust that no New York Represen- 
tatives, nor any De nocrat from any section, 
will interpose a factitious opposition to the 
agreement of the conference committee. 


New York Times (Ind.), July 26.—There is 





too much inconsistency and vagueness in the 
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plea of unconstitutionality now for it to be 
accepted as a justification of a refusal to pro- 
vide means for completing the enterprise. In 
reality, there is no question of actual unconsti- 
tutionality, for it depends absolutely on Con- 
gress; it is only a question of how far Dem- 
ocrats must go and how firmly they must hold 
their ground in respect to their policy of strict 
construction and limitaticn of the objects to 
which public funds shall be devoted. We think 
that in this case they would not only be par- 
doned, but commended for yielding the point. 


Philadelphia Luguirer (Rep.), July 21.—But 
the Democrats have refused evento granta 
loan. This is simply outrageous. There is 
still hope that something will come out of the 
conference committees, but the mean spirit dis- 
played by the cheeseparers is not promising of 
good results. The demagogues have made one 
more blunder, and this time it is worse than a 
blunder. The Jzguirer loses all patience with 
such people. They are unworthy of their 
seats in an American Congress. 


Cleveland Leader (Rep.), July 21.—An an- 
alysis of the vote by which the additional ap- 
propriation of $5,000,000 for the World’s Fair 
was defeated in the House shows that 56 of 
the total of 122 votes against the appropriation 
were cast by Southern Democrats, a large part 
of the remainder coming from the New York 
and Pennsylvania delegations. It is enough to 
know that Southern Democrats defeated the 
appropriation, and if the House shall refuse to 
agree with the Senate upona reasonable ap- 
propriation the Democratic party may have to 
shoulder the blame fora possible failure of the 
Fair, and carry it through the coming cam- 
paign. That would be an issue that Cleveland 
would not relish,as it is something in which 
everybody takes a deep interest. 


St. Paul Dispatch (Rep.), July 20. — The 
country has looked to Congress to do the 
manifestly right thing concerning the World’s 
Fair, and will be disappointed and disgusted 
at yesterday’s performance of the House Dem- 
ocrats. If the magnificent plans now under 
full headway shall be crippled or shall fail of 
realization, the shame and disgrace of it willl 
resound through all Christendom, and the 
people of the United States will not forget or 
forgive the responsible authors of the dis- 
grace. 


St. Paul Globe (Dem.), July 21.—It is clear 
that the Democrats are responsible; to them 
belongs the praise or censure. The empty 
Treasury, a certain deficit, may have been the 
ground; if so, it is sufficient. It may be that 
the Democrats do not believe that any such an 
expenditure of the money of the people isa 
proper one; that it has no warrant in a Demo- 
cratic government; if so, what Democrat can 
say them nay? If the action is final and its 
effect is to make a precedent against the Gov- 
ernment’s embarking in such enterprises it will 
be all the better. 


Minneapolis Tribune (Rep.), July 21.—What 
better could have been expected from a House 
of Representatives, Democratic by a prepon- 
derance of nearly two to one, that majority 
being bossed by brigadiers from the South, 
and short-haired Tammanyites from New 
York? 


Atlanta Constitution (Dem.), July 23.—It is 
rather an ungracious thing for the Southern 
members to take this course, when only a few 
years ago the Government aided the Cotton 
Exposition at New Orleans. If the appropria- 
tion is opposed at all, it should be for the rea- 
son that Chicago has already received what 
she asked for at first, under her pledge to ask 
for no more. ‘The withholding of the appro- 
priation will be of no benefit to the country, 
but, on the contrary, will be something of an 
injury. The money asked fer, it seems, is to 
come out of certain funds and subsidiary silver 
coins which the Government will not pay out 
or put in circulation, unless this extraordinary 
appropriation turns them loose. Practically, 


the granting of Chicago’s request means an 
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lating medium. 


Atlanta Jourftal(Dem.), July 22.—It seems 
to us very clear that Congress should vote tbe 
appropriation that isasked. We believe it will 
be money well expended, while the failure of 


the Fair, which might result from the failure of ! 
this appropriation, would be simply a national | 


disgrace. The action of Congress in refusing 
aid to the Exposition, and at the same time at- 
temping to dictate the manner in which it shall 
.be conducted, is one of the most ridiculous ex- 
hibitions that body ever made of itself. If Con- 
gress does not aid the Exposition, what right 
has it to say whether or not it shall be closed 
on Sundays, or whether or not liquors shall be 
sold on the grounds ? 


New Orleans Picayune (Dem.), July 21.— 
Besides regretting the occurrence on its own 
merits, we are also sorry on party grounds. 
If the Democratic House displays such illiber- 


ality towards the Exposition at this juncture it 


will arouse a widespread spirit of indignation 
throughout the West. It will hurt the Demo- 
cratic party immensely and may have aserious 
effect on the coming campaign. The matter 
ought to be settled before worse come of it. 


Burlington Hawkeye (Rep.), July 21.—There 
has been a childish and belittling spirit mani- 
fested by the Democratic majority in the 
House against the Columbian Fair. It has 
been treated as a Chicago or local concern in- 
stead of a national enterprise. ‘The Fair does 
not belong to Chicago any more than the rest 
of the country, although it must be admitted 
that Chicago has put more money into it than 
any other city, or any State in the Union. It 
is an American, not a Chicagoan enterprise, 
and as such it ought to have the united and 
zealous support of the entire Republic. The 
present Congress has exhibited a mighty small 
and mean spirit in its dealings witha subject 
that obviously is far above and beyond its 
capacity to comprehend, 


Indianapolis News 
this is done in the face of the declaration of 
the Democratic national platform, which 
strongly indorses the Columbian Exposition, 
and says: ‘‘ Weare of the opinion that Con- 
gress should make such necessary financial 
provision as shall be requisite to the mainte- 
nance of the national and public faith.”” Now, 
a few weeks later, the Democrats in Congress 
refuse any provision whatever. The Govern- 
ment has given only $1,500,000 to this national 
enterprise ; Chicago has given $15,000,000 ; 
Congress is now asked for an additional 
$5,000,006 in souvenir half-dollars, to be coined 
trom the battered silver out of circulation and 
lving piled up in the Treasury vaults. The 
Senate has agreed to this; the House should 
not refuse it. 


THE ANTI-OPTION BILL. 

New York Votce, July 28.—The Anti-Op- 
tion Bill has toa great extent supplanted the 
Free Silver Bill in the discussion incommercial 
The bill is designed to end what are 
known as dealings in ‘‘ options” and ‘‘futures,” 
It defines options as follows: 


circles. 


The word ‘‘ options” shall be understood to mean any 


contract or agreement whereby a party thereto or any 
party for whom, or in whose behaif such contract or 
agreement is made, acquires the right or privilege, 
but is not thereby obligated to deliver to another or 
others, at a future time or within a designated period, 
any ot the articles mentioned in Section 3 of this act. 


Futures are thus defined: 


The word ‘futures’? shal! be understood to mean 
any contract or agreement whereby a party contracts 
or agrees to sell and deliver to another or others, ata 
future time or within a designated period, any of the 
articles mentioned in Section 3 of this act, when at the 
time of making such contract or agreement the party 
so contracting or agreeing to sell and make such deliv- 
ery, or the party for whom he acts as agent, broker, or 
employé, in making such contract or agreement, Is not 
the owner of the article or articles so contracted or 
agreed to be sold and delivered. 


Provisos are added to exempt all agreements | 
made by farmers and planters to sell crops | 


that are in actual course of production, and 
contracts to furnish the Government with sup- 


! 
(Zud.), July 23.—And | Mr, Shiras’s appointment has been received by 


r 7, 
THE 
immediate addition of $5,000,c00 to our circu- | plies. 


, 
| grass seeds and flaxseeds.” 


LITERARY 


The articles to which the bill applies | 
| are ‘‘wheat,corn, oats, barley, rye, pork, lard, 
| bacon, and other edible products of swine, 
The object of the 
| bill is one with which we find ourself in hearty 
|sympathy. It is designed to check stock- 
gambling in farm products. While we do not 
think such stock-gambling has the injurious 
effect on the farmers that they think it has, it 
is an unhealthful and demoralizing form of 
commercial activity. The bill does not forbid 
speculation in farm products in the same way 
that a man speculates in real estate, that is, 
by purchasing outright and holding for a rise ; 
but it forbids the pretense of purchase ona 
margin, which is very close to actual gamb- 
ling. But one objection to the bill is in our 
minds a formidable one. ‘The plan ‘proposed 
is not for Congress to forbid such transactions 
directly, for that would be recognized at once 
|as an infringement on the police power of the 
States, but to employ the taxing power to 
| effect indirectly what Congress has no right to 
| effect directly. We have steadily protested 
against this perversion of the taxing power of 
Congress as a bald violation of the Constitu- 
tion. Judge Cooley, the greatest living ex- 
pounder of Constitutional law, says : 





Constitutionally, a tax can have no other basis than 
the raising of revenue for public purposes, and what- 
ever governmental exaction has not this basis is tyran- 
nical and unlawful. 

Imposing a tax on State banks to drive them 
out of business; imposing a tax on lottery 
tickets to stop their sale; imposing a (tariff) 





tax on imports to stop their importation; im- 
posing a tax on oleomargarine to stop its pro- 
duction; and imposinga tax on ‘‘ options” and 
‘* futures” without the slightest idea of thereby 
deriving a revenue—all these forms of Federal! 
taxation are usurpations of. power, ‘and the 
repetition of them has become so frequent as 
to be alarming. 





THE NEW SUPREME JUSTICE. 


Philad lpi ia Ledger (Lud. - Rep. ), July 23.—— 


the bench, bar, and press of the country with 
expressions of unqualified approval. So far as 
the Ledger has observed, there has been no 
voice from either of these three sources heard 
uttering a word of dissent from the absolute 
propricty of the President’s selection of the 
late Justice Bradley’s successor, ‘Those who 
are most competent to speak of Mr. Shiras’s 
learning, ability, and character—his brethren 
of the bench and bar of Pennsylvania—have 
already offered the most convincing testimony 
to his conspicuous worth and fitness. It has 
seldom happened that the political press of 
the country, so commonly contentious as it is 
with regard to appointments by the President 
of a kind so important, has spoken so unani- 
mously inthe language of commendation as 
it has done with reference to the appointment 





|} to the Supreme Court of Mr. Shiras. 


Boston Herald (Ind.), July 21.—The succes- 
sor selected by the President tothe late Justice 
3radley of the United States Supreme bench 
is not so well known throughout the country 
as he might be, but all accounts agree that 
Mr. Shiras is an able lawyer, and eminently 
qualified for the position for which he has been 
named. If he were not thus qualified he 
would be an exception to the rule which Pres- 
| ident Harrison has generally adhered to in his 
| judicial appointments. As we have had fre- 
quent occasion to remark, they have been 
excellent, almost without exception. 





STATEHOOD FOR UTAH. 
Salt Lake Herald (Dem.), July 20.—Utah 


possesses all the requisite qualifications for 
Statehood, and has many of those qualifica- 
tions in larger degree than any other depen- | 
dency which has been emancipated in a quarter | 
of a century. Her population is greater than 
that of several States—is more, in fact, than 
|that of three States combined. Her people 


| 


DIGEST. 


|THE 





|}are overwhelmingly of the peaceful, law-lov- 
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ing, and law-abiding character. There is less 
crime in Utah, in proportion to population, 
than in any other State or Territory west of 
the Missouri river, whilst few of the older 
States have a better record in this respect. 
There is absolute peace from one year’s'end to 
another. The laws are enforced easily because 
of the public sentiment which is steadily on the 
side of obedience to the constituted authority. 
The people are also largely permanent residents, 
owning their homes, and interested in the de- 
velopment of resources, in improvement, and 
in the general welfare. The population is ofa 
character to make a Government firm, power- 
ful, and safe. In the matter of wealth, it will 
not be denied that the people of Utah are well 
prepared for taking on the increased financial 
burdens which Statehood involves. In addi- 
tion to the greater aggregate of wealth, prop- 
erty is more equally distributed here than in 
any other commonwealth in the United States. 
There are very few rich men and very few 
poor ones, the masses of the permanent popu- 
lation being self-supporting and comfortable. 
If evera Territory was well prepared for State- 
hood—well qualified for taking on the larger 
resporsibilities and the more important duties 
involved in self-government, itis Utah. The 
Democratic party here and the Democracy of 
the Nation understand the situation, hence 
both have declared in favor of the admission 
of the Territory at the earliest practicable 
moment. No man, much less a Democrat, 
can find good ground upon which to oppose 
Statehood. 


THE HOMESTEAD TROUB- 
LES. 


ATTEMPTED ASSASSINATION 
OF MR. FRICK. 

Philadelphia Times, July 25.—There is a 
most impressive lesson to our labor associa- 
tions in the attempted assassination of Henry 
C. Frick by Alexander Berkmann, and unless it 
shall be accepted and appreciated, it 
fearfully prejudice fair-minded 
classes—workmen as well as employers— 
against organized labor. None pretend that 
labor associations contemplate lawlessness o1 
assassination, but the appalling object lesson 
given by a crazy Anarchist in attempting the 
assassination of Mr. Frick painfully illustrates 
the tendency of labor teaching to inspire the 
hordes of foreign Anarchists that have been 
flung upon us to the destruction of life and 
property. The one plain truth that every 
labor organization of the country should now 
look squarely in the face, is the fact that, 
while very many have made formal deliv- 
erances justifying or excusing the lawless 
rioters at Homestead, not one has de- 
clared the right of every workingman 
to accept employment at will and pursue it in 
peace. Our labor organizations have done 
themselves the gravest injustice in this failure to 
plant themselves on the majesty cf law as the 
safety ofall. They are not lawless in purpose; 
they are not Anarchists; they mean to dignify 
and prosper labor; but they must see that the 
Anarchist is brought into close sympathy with 
them by their forgetfulness of the sanctity of 
law, and their cause is thus prejudiced among 
intelligent citizens, whether workmen or em- 
ployers. The only safety of labor is in the 
majesty of law; and as this is a nation of in- 
dustry, and labor is sovereign in the selection 
of rulers and the enactment of laws, the one 
element of the Republic that must scrupulously 
maintain the sanctity of law to assure its safety 
and to command public sympathy and support 
is the workingmen of the country. 


must 
men of al! 


Philadelphia Ledger, July 25.—Although the 
riotous workmen of Homestead must be held 
directly guiltless of Berkmann’s murderous 
assault, it has to be said that indirectly much 
of the odium of it must necessarily fall 
upon them. That may seem hard to them, 





at 
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but it is one of the penalties of lawless-| to break out again; that manv of the soldiers; What we have to recognize is that, notwith- 
ness that its responsibilities do not end with | themselves were workingmen and naturally | standing the improvement observable in the 


the original overt act. The assailant’s act was 
a remote yet certain sequence of the terrible 
affray’of the 6th of July. It is part of the bad 
harvest the seeds of which were so plentifully 
sown on that day. To that extent, arid no 
more, can responsibility for Berkmann’s crime 


| 


be placed upon the heads of the rioters of | 


Homestead, They have their own offenses, 


which are grievous enough, to answer for, and | 


while they should be compelled to answer in- 
exorably to outraged justice for them, they 
should be made to bear no more of another’s 
than may in strictest fairness be ascribed to 
them. Berkmann is not only an absolute 
stranger to them and to their contentions; he 
is a stranger to the country, to its institutions, 
and one of a class pernicious and dangerous to 
all, and especially to labor, whose alleged 
wrongs it assumes to redress oy the dethrone- 
ment of law and order. He is one of a class 
that is «increasing rapidly here, though it is 
wholly alien to America; one that preaches 
doctrines of foreign origin, and that can have 
no real application to American society. An- 
archy is an imported article, not domestic, and 
our ports of entry should be as rigorously 
closed against the Anarchists, who bring sedi- 
tion and anarchy with them, as they are sup- 
posed to be against paupers, lunatics, and 
criminals. 


Boston Advertiser, July 25.—From the be- 
ginning of the Homestead troubles, Anarchist 
sentiments have been sternly frowned upon 
by the strikers. Our readers will remember 
that some days ago emissaries ot an Anarchist 
society came to Homestead at the height of 
the excitement and began distributing their in- 
cendiary documents. As soon as this was dis- 
covered an indignant outcry against it arose, 
and the workmen put a stop to the proceeding, 
tore down the circulars that had been posted 
up, and drove the scoundrels out of town with 
a warning that it would not be safe for them 
to return. Whatever may be the excesses of 
conduct on the part of the ex-employés of 
the Carnegie Company—and it is impossible 
to justify portions of their conduct—they are 
not assassins. They have given no one any 
right to charge upon them complicity with 
this satanic crime that an outsider has perpe- 
trated. 


Boston Herald, July 25.—It must be recog- 
nized that the conditions of our country are 
such--largely in consequence of the recent 
enormous flood of undesirable immigration— 
that when, for any reason, an industrial or 
social disturbance takes place, the event gives 
occasion and furnishes incitement for the com- 
mission of deeds of cold-blooded violence, 
abhorrent to the instincts of the Anglo-Saxon 
race. On this account it must be recognized 
that»such a disturbance of the public peace as 
leads to these excesses is in itself an offense,and, 
sooner or later, if such deeds are repeated, 
public opinion will hold strictly accountable 
for them those who indirectly supplied the 
incentive. The admonition applies to both 
sides in labor disputes—to employers quite as 
strongly as to employés. 


THE FUNISHMENT OF PRIVATE IAMS. 


New York World, July 26.—The offense of 
Private Iams amounted to crime. He was 
guilty of approving an attempted assassina- 
tion. His call for three cheers for the man 
who shot Mr. Frick evinced a mutinous dis- 
position that warranted his disgrace and his 
discharge from the military service of the State. 
Such a man is not only unfit to be asoldier; he 
is a bad citizen. The punishment which was 
visited on this offense was cruel. and unusual. 
The only cause for summary military punish- 
ment is mutiny in the face of the enemy or 
cowardice in battle. Perhaps it may be said 
that the occasion demanded a severe applica- 
tion of discipline; that the troops were in front 
of an agitated body of workingmen who had 
been engaged in hostilities and who were ready 





sympathized with the strikers, and that Iams’s 
applause of Berkman’s crime might have oc- 


| 


casioned a revolt against the State authorities. | 
The best answer to this mas made by the, 


soldiers themselves, who were horrified at the 


outburst. They evidently shrank from | 
Iams and would have approved the most | 
|severe of the ordinary camp __ punish- | 
ments. That punishment was not only 

cruel but it was obsolete. The man was 





triced up by the thumbs—a method of torture 
long since abandoned in modern State prisons, 
because of itsinhumanity. ‘The offender was 
kept in pain for nineteen minutes, or until he 
fainted. Nothing could excuse this barbarity 
except the immediate danger of the State from 
threatened mutiny. There was no such excuse. 
There was no sign of revolt. There was no 
ill effect produced by the exclamation of lams. 
The law provides for a court-martial for 
privates except when war exists. Pennsyl- 
vania is not in a state of war. It has not been 
invaded. There is no insurrection within its 
borders. If the insubordinate soldier had been 
placed in the guard-house, tried,and sentenced, 
the law would have been obeyed, but his sen- 
tence could not not have been so cruel as that 
meted out to him by a self-constituted tribunal. 
As it was, the law was violated by the armed 
conservators of the peace. The spectacle of 
this soldier triced up until he fainted and dis- 
graced by having his head half shaved. because 
he uttered a miserable and even criminal senti- 
ment which, as was already proved, produced 
no effect, is more than brutal. The act was 
lawless, an insult to the loyal militia of Penn- 
sylvania and a confession of incompetency of 
the commanders of the militia. There are no 
persons in a commonwealth so bound to strict 
obedience of the law as they who are charged 
with the duty of enforcing it. 


REFLECTIONS OF THE LONDON 
“TIMES.” 


London Times, July 12.—Mr. Carnegie, be- 
sides being an assiduous preacher of the 
superiority of all things American, would have 
the world believe that he is a generous em- 
ployer. He has strong convictions about the 
duties attaching to the enjoyment of wealth; 
and his practice, let us hope, has tailied with 
his precepts. And yet in his works, in resist- 
ance to the policy of his company, a strike 
takes the form ofa veritable insurrection. Mod- 
ern industry brings together masses of work- 
men, as numerous as a small army, who often 
obey the orders of trade leaders as implicity as 
if they were officers speaking to soldiers, 
These bodies, formidable from their number, 
may have weapons, if not in actual possession, 
within reach,and the workshops may be turned 
into a citadel or made to furnish materials for 
the construction of a fortress far harder to 
capture than a street barricade. We have 
been in the habit of assuming that the leaders 
of these industrial armies will not, if the worst 
comes, use their power tothe utmost. The 
events which have occurred near Pittsburgh 
give a shock to that assumption. There the 
strikers stop at nothing to carry their point. 
They take the, field against the police, offer 
battle, and defeat the authorities of the law 
in open fight. We must not be too confident 
that this audacity and license are solely attrib- 
utable to circumstances peculiar to America. 
No doubt the present state of things is irritat- 
ing to American workingmen, especially those 
engaged in the iron and steel industries. Of 
late they have heard much of the blessings 
secured to them by Protection. Mr. McKinley 
and his friends have been busy descanting upon 
the good done by the tariff to their country, 
and the blow struck at the industries of others; 
and almost simultaneously with this vaunting 
talk comes the anouncement by the em- 
ployers that they must reduce wages. This 


vexes the workmen, especially such as were 
the dupes of the Protectionists’ promises. But 
the whole story has far-reaching significance. 


mode of conducting trade diSputes, the inci- 
dents which have occurred near Pittsburgh 
may be repeated wherever law is weak, the 
number of its enemies is great, and arms are 
within their reach, and that we must not be 
too sure that industrial struggles will never 
in the future get beyond the stage of argument 
and passive resistance. Those who talk of a 
great strike as lightly as if it involved only so 
much holiday-making forget that it is but a 
step to scenes of bloodshed and anarchy such 
as have occurred at Homestead, and that there 


| are never wanting designing men to counsel this 





step being taken. 


PINKERTONISM. 

Kate Field’s Washington, July 20.—That 
Pinkertonism should have arisen in this Re- 
public proves how ineffectually aad supinely 
our laws have been enforced at supreme 
moments, If capital finds that the arm of the 
law cannot be depended upon in time of 
danger, what more natural than to call to its 
aid a reguiarly drilled force, ready to obey the 
behests of employers ? Let those who to-day 
denounce the Pinkertons remember the cause 
of their origin. We don’t believe in our laws 
because experience shows that they too often 
miscarry or are executed too late. Hence 
lynching, hence the New Orleans massacre, 
hence the organization of Pinkertons. To 
stigmatize them as an ‘‘ army of assassins” 
because engaged to protect property from the 
assaults of hot-headed and unwise employés 
whose ideas of justice are singularly distorted, 
is as great a wrong as wholesale denunciation 
of strikers because their most unruly members 
fired the first gun. Pinkertons merely de- 
fended themselves. The brutality of the late 
riot proceeded from those who ignored the 
white flag, poured burning oil on the water, 
set fire to barges filled with humanity, and 
maltreated wretched men when forced to sur- 
render to escape certain death. Why should 
detectives be called assassins because they 
bear arms in self-defense ? Do they violate any 
known law? The Sheriff knew of the coming 
of the Pinkertons. If they are assassins, why 
was not the fact reported to the Governor, and 
substitutes found within the State? No one 
can make me believe that any corporation will 
go tothe expense of employing Pinkertons if 
they are sure of protection from the State. For 
the love of truth Jet us not be bullied out of 
our common sense because our sympathies are 
naturally enlisted on the side of labor, Or- 
ganized labor is one thing, organized and riot- 
ous tyranny is another. 





FOREIGN MATTERS. 


CANADIAN AFFAIRS. 
RETALIATION BY THE UNITED STATES. 


Montreal Herald (Lib.), July 25. — The 
threatened policy of retaliation by the Ameri- 
can Government for alleged discrimination in 
canal tolls may possibly be all*bluff. It may 
be only an attempt to draw away a certain 
class of the Democratic party by a pretended 
hostility to Great Britain. Whatever its cause, 
however, it is growing serious, and should be 
dealt with by our Government without further 
delay. Our Government is ever atits best in the 
** let-things-slide ” policy, and keeps putting off 
action till to-morrow. An inquiry into the mat- 
ter, with a view to a permanent settlement, 
would be wise and politic. If it were not for our 
British connection such a policy of irritation 
would meet a sudden check, and we cannot 
but think that to push such a matter to the 
very verge of an open rupture is cowardly, and 
unfair to Great Britain. Even now conciliatory 
action would, perhaps, end in a satisfactory 
settlement and thus prevent much troubie and 
stay the growth of much angry feeling. ‘The 
Dominion Cabinet would, we may feel sure, 
never run such a risk if Canada stood alone, 
It would, therefore, be wiser to take into con- 
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sideration the late British elections. Mr. 
Gladstone will never allow hostile action 
against the United States on a Canadian quar- 
rel; therefore if we persist in a policy of prov- 
ocation the end will be speedy humiliation. 
Under pressure from Britain we shall be com- 
pelled to take the steps towards conciliation 
which could be taken now with the best effect. 
Let the traditional to-morrow policy be forgot- 
ten. In the matter of canal discrimination 
Government must act to-day or pay the 
penalty. 


New York Evening Post (Ind.), July 25.— 
The Retaliation Bill directed against Canada, 
which was passed in the Senate as it came from 
the House, ‘‘without explanation or discus- 
sion,” is humorously entitled an act ‘‘ to en- 
force reciprocal relations with Canada.” The 
attempt to club people into a loving frame of 
mind has been made many times in the history 
of education and religion and even in matters 
of internal government, but we do not know 
that it has ever before been tried in inter- 
national disputes over commercial affairs. The 
aggressive philanthropist, Mr. Honeythunder, 
in ‘‘ Edwin Drood,” always had the air of say- 
ing to the public: ‘‘Curse your souls and 
bodies, come up here and be blessed,” but he 
only made himself hated by all with whom he 
came in contact. William I. of Prussia is said 
to have once been discovered caning a subject, 
and shouting out, ‘‘ Confound you, [ want you 
to love me!” Itis not on record, however, 
that he ever tried that original means of concil- 
iation on any fellow-monarch. Nor does Can- 
ada seem disposed to kiss the hand that smites 
her, the Government papers insisting that she 
can give blow for blow if it comes to a com- 
mercial war. The 7Z7ridune has already de- 
clared against the policy of retaliation, rightly 
denouncing the method that would injure 
American business more than Canadian. 


New York Tribune (Rep.), July 27.—It is 
perfectly plain that we have nothing to hope 
trom peaceful methods. ‘The choice was abso- 
lutely necessary between suffering the treaty 
to be torn to pieces and allowing our farmers 
and grain shippers in the Northwest to be 
robbed to the extent of hundreds of thousands 
of dollars every year, and the course that Con- 
gress has empowered the President to pursue. 
The Retaliation Act is ample in its provisions. 
The President may either tax Canadian vessels 
heavily or entirely prohibit their passage 
through the American canals. The execution 
of this law will raise the issue between our 
Government and that of Canada so that it can- 
not be ignored or escaped. ‘The Canadians 
will have to observe the treaty or dig them- 
selves some new canals. 


Chicago Evening Journal (Rep.), July 23.— 
The people of Canada wonder why they can- 
not compete successfully on equal terms with 
the United States. Many of them have long 
clamored for the imposition by England of a 
duty on imports from the United States, so as 
to give Canadian products an advantage. The 
mother country has thus far refused to recede 
from her policy of Free Trade, and Canada has, 
therefore, sought other remedies. She strives 
to apply local stimulants, forgetting that white 
her -system is run down they can never have 
far-reaching effects. So long as the Dominion 
is a mere appanage of the British Empire, it 
can nevercompete successfully with the United 
States. With independence and autonomy, 
or as a part of the United States, the regions 
north of the lakes and St. Lawrence would 
speedily find that sound health which laughs at 
temporary stimuli and local applications. 


Baltimore American (Rep.), July 25.—The 
Canadian press is writhing and squirming 
under the proposal of the United States to 
retaliate, because of Canadian discriminations 
against American trade. Dire threats are 
made of what will be done hereafter in case the 
bill is passed by Congress, and executed by 
the President, as it certainly will be, unless the 
Canadian authorities pay decent respect to the 
treaty rights of the American people. ‘The 
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bill will, in all probability, become a law, as 
there does not appear to be any objection to it, 
even from a partisan standpoint, the House 
having passed it after the briefest discussion, 
and the Senate having substituted the House 
bill for a similar measure, favorably reported 
in that body. The Canadian papers make the 
mistake of supposing that it is a campaign 
dodge. It is nothing of the sort. Such an 
idea, so far as we are aware, has not been ex- 
pressed in any quarter entitled to consideration. 
The President, in his message on the subject, 
voiced the sentiments of both political parties, 
6r all political parties for that matter, and 
there is really no political capital to be made 
out of a petty controversy with Canada. The 
prevailing feeling with regard to the Canadian 
Government is one of profound disgust, be- 
cause of the unneighborly and unnecessary 
policy it has seen fit to pursue concerning all 
matters in which the United States is interested. 


THE ANNEXATION OF NEWFOUNDLAND. 


Montreal Witness, July 22.—Mr. Tarte does 
not favor the annexation of Newfoundland to 
the Dominion of Canada, which would cost 
Canada a great deal of money, till Canada, 
bleeding to death, as she is, by emigration, the 
result of fiscal misrule and financial reckless- 
ness, has been placed in much better circum- 
stances to meet such expenditures than she is 
now. We do not agree with him, and for 
these reasons — Newfoundland occupies to 
Canada the position of the front door, and 
Canada cannot afford that another should pos- 
sess her front door. As long as the front door 
remains inert towards the outer world we may 
rest. But our front door has been coquetting 
with a foreign Power. Until Canada is pre- 
pared to accept annexation for herself, the 
paramount law of self-preservation demands 
that she cannot allow Newfoundland to 
do so; that is, if she can hinder it at any 
cost. Our Government has, therefore, been 
justified in taking an intense interest in the 
proceedings of Newfoundland at Washing- 
ton, and if she could find any reasonable 
ground for the doctrine that the foreign rela- 
tions of our fisheries and those of Newfound- 
land are matters of indivisible interest out 
Government is right in asserting this view 
with all its power. Whether it can maintain 
this doctrine, and has acted wisely in its 
methods of asserting it, are distinct questions. 
Our belief is that nature has put such impor- 
tant Canadian interests into the keeping of 
Newfoundland that the wise course for us is to 
make whatever sacrifice may be necessary to 
consolidate our interests with theirs. We 
know that in using these arguments we are, as 
it were, giving our Government away in its 
negotiations for union, but so long as there are 
those among ourselves who need to have their 
attention drawn to these plain facts, it is only 
fair to look them in the face. We think all 
Canadians who desire that Canada shall have 
a future of her own will agree with us as to the 
importance of settling this matter. Opposition 
will come chiefly from those who are indiffer- 
ent on this point. In seeking to have it justly 
settled we should have as allies all Newfound- 
landers who do not look on annexation as the 
desirable or necessary destiny of their island. 





THE BRITISH ELECTIONS. 


London Speaker (Gladstonian), July r6.— 
Lord Salisbury, with everything in his favor, 
has been condemned emphatically by a major- 
ity of the electors of the United Kingdom ; 
and Mr. Gladstone, in his eighty-third year, 
finds himself once more at the head of the 
nation, The immediate result of the declara- 
tion of the polls ought to be the resignation of 
the Ministry. They may, if they choose, re- 
main in office for a few weeks longer; but we 
do not suppose they will care to cling to the 
mere emoluments of a position which they no 
longer occupy in reality. Doubtless to most 
members of the Government it will be a per- 
sonal relief to be allowed to lay down the cares 
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of office, whilst it will not less undoubtedly be 
for the public convenience that they should re- 
sign immediately. What will happen then 
may be anticipated with confidence. The 
man who has led the Liberal party to victory, 
the man upon whom more than upon any other 
the burden and heat of the long day’s struggle 
against coercion has fallen, is also the man 
whom the nation has now chosen as its leader, 
and whom it presents to the Queen for official 
confirmation in his position. The dirty in- 
trigues of 1880 are not likely to be repeated 
in 1892; but if they should be, those who take 
part in them may rest assured that they will 
not have to wait a dozen years before having 
their action exposed tothe public. There is 
no need, however, to anticipate a renewal of 
the Hartington episode of 1880. ‘The victory 
is Mr. Gladstone’s, and there is no man to dis- 
pute it with him. ‘Those who have fought 
with and under him may well take pride in 
their achievement, and await the future with 
confidence, 


Lloyd's Weekly Newspaper (London), July 17. 
—The counties have given to Mr. Gladstone 
the majority which he failed to obtain in the 
boroughs. Seldom, however, has a Minister 
had to rely upon a majority composed of such 
heterogeneous elements, and animated by so 
many different aspirations. In the face of a 
compact and powerful minority, determined to 
subordinate every other consideration to the 
maintenance of the unity of the Empire, it is, 
to say the least, doubtful whether Mr. Glad- 
stone will be able to hold his majority together 
for any length of time. Lord Salisbury will, 
no doubt, deem it his duty to meet the new 
Parliament, and to compel Mr. Gladstone, be- 
fore he takes office, to show his hand on the 
Irish question, ‘There are many of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s followers who, like Mr. Henry Fowler, 
have insisted upon certain limitations to Home 
Rule; the Parnellites, on the other hand, 
have already given Mr. Gladstone notice 
that they intend to act for Ireland, and for 
Ireland alone. And though this faction is 
but small, it has the whip hand of the larger 
group of Nationalists, for it they are content 
with such a Home Rule scheme as will satisfy 
the English Liberals, they will be accused of 
half-hearted patriotism. It is, therefore, quite 
possible that at the very outset differences may 
arise; but should the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion impose strict discipline at first, the diver- 
gent tendencies of the various fractions of the 
Gladstonian party are sure to appear whenever 
the details of a Home Rule scheme come to 
be discussed. Were a Home Rule Bill sent up 
to the Lords and thrown out, Mr. Gladstone's 
English and Scotch followers would want to 
hang up the bill while they passed other meas- 
ures in which they were more particularly in- 
terested: whether the Irishmen would consent 
to allow their question to be relegated to a 
second or third place, even for a single ses- 
sion, is more thandoubtful. Unionists have but 
one course before them, and that is to continue 
the struggle, and bate no jot of heart or hope. 
The battle is not concluded; it is only just be- 
gun. This great Empire must be defended 
against schemes which, if carried out, would be 
fatal to its peace, prosperity, and dignity; and 
the duty is none the less imperative because 
Mr. Gladstone and the wire-pullers of his party 
have contrived, by lavish promises, to ob- 
scure the issue. The country has not decided 
in favor of Home Rule for Ireland. In Lon- 
don it was the London programme; in the 
rural districts it was the rural programme; in. 
the mining districts it was the Eight Hours 
Bill which gave Mr. Gladstone his victories. 
Everywhere men who have taken part in this 
election on the Radical side declare that they 
could have swept the country but for Home 
Rule, and that means that they carried many 
seats in spite of Home Rule. The voices of 
the electorate are confused, and the reason is 
that the managers of Mr. Gladstone’s party 
had become too well aware that England and 
Scotland were not to be won on the Home 
Rule cry. Unionists, and even not a few of 
Mr. Gladstone’s own followers, have repeat- 
edly demanded that he should take the country 
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into his confidence so as to allow it to fully 
examine and form a deliberate judgment upon 
his Home Rule scheme. He has constantly 
declined to do so until he was restored to office. 
But if he is again Prime Minister he will have 
to take the consequences of his persistent reti- 
cence. He objected that, if his plans were 
prematurely produced, they would be torn 
to pieces by hostile criticism ; but they must 
encounter such criticism after alland if they 
cannot endure the test they will deserve to 
fail. When the bill is finally sent up to the 
Lords the great Unionist party will rightfully 
protest that the country has not had an 
opportunity of pronouncing a verdict upon it, 
and will demand that the Upper House shall 
force the appeal upon a clear and direct issue. 


THE 





colonial ground. Russia is the same, so far as 
concerns the equilibrium of the Continent. 
Chance would have it that, twice despoiled of 
her distant possessions by Great Britain, 
France has with rare perseverence established 
a third colonial empire, the frontiers of which 
are nearly everywhere conterminous’ with 
those of the English colonies. Geographical 
fatality, besides, has brought it about that in 
the East England is in the way of Muscovite 
ambition, which on one side is gnawing at the 
Balkan peninsula and on the other shows an 
inclination to take by force the northern part 
of Asia. From this it results that English in- 
terest is diametrically opposed to the present 
system of French alliances, and that the more 
accentuated this system may become, the more 


Nor can Mr. Gladstone himself ignore the de-| Great Britain may dread community of action 


termined attitude of Ulster. Not only have 
the Unionists won three seats in the province, 
but they have increased their polls at all the 
contests, and it is no longer possible for Mr. 
Gladstone to speak of Unionist Ulster as only 
two counties. ‘The great denouncer of coer- 
cion cannot consistently coerce Ulster. What- 
ever extension of local self-government may be 
obtained, we are confident that we shall see no 
Home Rule inthe shape of a Dnblin Parlia- 
ment to govern the whole of Ireland. 


Dublin Freeman's Journal (McCarthyite), 
July 12.—It has been said that nothing less 
than seventy or eighty would do for the work 
Mr. Gladstone has set before him. But the 
people who make this assertion forget that 
their great leader, Mr. Disraeli, considered 
himself equal to the task of forming an Ad- 
ministration when the general election of 1874 
gave hima majority of something over forty, 


between her, two principal adversaries, the 
more will she emphasize her anti-French 
policy. It is not the accession of Mr. Glad- 
stone which will modify this situation. 


Philadelphia Evening Telegraph, July 23.— 
} It is commonly stated by the English press, 
even by the Conservative journals, that Mr. 
Gladstone is not to be permitted to enjoy the 
fruits of his victory; that he is to be robbed of 
them by means of obstructive and other objec- 
tionable and exhausting tactics by his defeated 
opponents. Whatever he proposes to do is to 
be opposed, whether it be good or bad, and 
every effort is to be made by the Tories to trip 
up his heels. Lord Salisbury’s party think 
that if they can succeed in this they will have 
a better chance of carrying a new election 
than they had to carry that which is about 
closing. Its coffers are said to be still filled, 
and that if emptied they can be readily refilled. 


and that, starting with that majority, he re-| Qn the other hand it is believed that the Li- 


mained in office for six years. 


London Methodist Recorder, July %4.—Prob- 
ably there has been no election within living 
memory in which there have been so many 
cross interests. Among these we are glad to 
note that the Temperance party has made its 
influence felt. We can easily understand that 
a time might come when patriotism would dic- 
tate the necessity of putting such momentous 
questions as Temperance for the time being 
into the background. It is not at all improb- 
able, for instance, that within a year or two 
the country will be called upon to face a fair 
and square issue with reference to Home Rule, 
and until the Referendum is adopted this can 
only be done through the medium of a general 
election. But at the present moment we are of 
opinion that Temperance should occupy a 
prominent place in any political programme. 
We have not the slightest doubt that our Tem- 
perance friends in St. George’s-in-the-East 
ousted Mr. Ritchie from the representation. 
Honest, capable, and disinterested man though 
he may be, and is, the ill-fated ‘‘compensation 
clauses” roused an opposition so determined 
that he could not maintain his ground. We 
quite expected that this would be the case, and 
we earnestly hope that Mr. Gladstone, whose 
conduct in relation to the grocers’ licences will 
never be forgotten, will take warning. 


Courrier des Etats-Unis (New York), July 25. 
—France knows that she has no more to ex- 
pect from the Liberals than from the Conserv- 
atives. Is it not announced that Lord Rose- 
bery will certainly be Minister for Foreign 
Affairs in the new Gladstone Cabinet? Lord 
Rosebery is as deeply imbued with Gallopho- 
bia as Lord Salisbury himself. Whether the 
cause is jealousy of France, Protestant sym- 
pathy, or a private opinion of the relative 
situation of the Great Powers, matters not. It 
suffices that Lord Rosebery has enrolled him- 
self among the adversaries of the French Re- 
public, who to-morrow may become its ene- 
mies. There is, however, something besides 
individual inclinations, which will make the 
Liberal party decide not to draw near to 
France. This something is the result of lead- 
ing events which have recently taken place in 
Europe, and especially the accord estabiished 
between France and Russia. France is for an 
Englishman a hereditary enemy, at least on 


berals have exhausted pretty nearly their pe- 
cuniary resources, and that it would be impos- 
sible for them to meet in the near future the 
expense of a new contest. Consequently Mr. 
Gladstone is to be compelled not only to fight 
for possession of the Government, but for his 
right to hold it after getting it. He is to be 
beaten as quickly as possible, as delay will be 
to his advantage. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





GOVERNMENT ARCHITECTURE, 


New York Record and Guide, July 23.—The 
passage in the House of Representatives of 
the bill giving the Secretary of the Treasury 
discretionary power to obtain designs for Gov- 
ernment buildings by public competition is a 
long delayed step distinctly in the interest of 
the national reputation. Indeed, when we 
remember the numerous abiding examples of 
architectural insensibility which the Federal 
authorities have scattered, in the name of 
Appropriation, all over the land, the act 
assumes the higher attributes of delicate 
mercy. No one, of course, would expect to 
find the consummate flower of Architecture 
vigorously flourishing in the fetid political 
atmosphere of Washington, but with very few 
exceptions the work ‘‘ turned out ” (the process 
must be mechanical) from the office of the 
Supervising Architect has been of a particu- 
larly dead, commonplace, idealess character. 
True, it has not been vulgar. But even that is 


with the dull process of a laboring mind as our 
State-manufactured architecture could be really 


‘* old materials worked up.” In other coun- 
tries, Architecture is regarded officially as 
somewhat a matter of talent; there is some 
ambition and effort to obtain durably credit- 





afault here. Vulgarity denotes spirit, vitality | 
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government, national, State, and local, is al- 
ways and everywhere a matter of ‘* politics.” 
The Supervising Architect has always been a 
dull mediocrity endowed witha ‘‘ pull,” and 
his subordinates—well, probably they are ade- 
quately described as his subordinates. The 
atmosphere of his office is about as favorable to: 
artistic work as that of a brick factory. Need- 
less to say, any step tending to better this on- 
dition of affairs is wholesome and welcome. 
But the measure as it stands is, we are afraid, 
very inadequate, and wiil bring about little 
radical reformation. In the first place, the bill 
reposes everything it seeks to obtain within 
the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury.. 
Is it to be expected that the discretion of the 
Secretary will not be influenced considerably 
by the Supervising Architect? It would have 
been better to have made the measure man- 
datory in the case of ail designs for buildings 
of a certain class or cost. Then, too, not suffi- 
cient guarantees are established that the com- 
petitions will really be competitions. Every- 
body knows that seven out of ten competitions 
for the designs of private as well as of public 
buildings are merely somewhat circuitous 
methods of giving one’s friends a job. 


RAILWAYS AND TEMPERANCE, 


Railway Age (Chicago), July 22.—An Eng- 
lish railway journal says that the 5,000 laborers 
employed in changing the gauge of the Great 
Western Railway ‘‘were not allowed to refresh 
themselves during working hours with anything 
stronger than oatmeal water,” and draws a 
** contrast between the old world and the new 
in these matters” by referring to the report 
that on anew railway in Texas the tracklayers 
were stimulated to hasten the completion 
of the work by the announcement that a barrel 
of whiskey awaited them. It will be remembered 
that we published a denial of this story from 
the chief engineer, who said that there was no 
barrel of whiskey, but that the town people— 
not the contractors—treated the men on the 
completion of their work to ‘‘ some cool San 
Antonio beer.” The ‘‘ contrast’ in respect to 
drinking habits between railway men in the old 
world and the new is decidedly in favor of the 
latter : for while the use of intoxicants is the 
rule in Europe it is becoming more and more 
the exception on American roads, and the 
weight of official influence and example here is 
strongly against it. The very fact that the 
English laborers were prohibited from taking 
anything stronger than oatmeal water ‘‘during 
working hours” shows that this was an unusual 
deprivation, and suggests that there was a gen- 
eral resort to the stronger beverages after the 
special task was done. One of the best char- 
acteristics of the American railway service is 
the rapid growth of the habit of sobriety and 
temperance. 


TRANSPLANTING A COCOANUT ‘TREE. — 
Former atte mpts to transplant cocoanut-trees 
from the tropics to the greenhouses of San 
Francisco have been unsuccessful, but the au- 
thorities of Golden Gate Park hope for a better 
result with a fine specimen which recently 
arrived there. It came as a present from 
Queen Kapiolani, of the Hawaiian Islands, and 
was the best specimen which could be procured 
within easy distance from the port oi Honolulu 


| —the object being to secure a fruiting tree not 


| 


| 


| 


too tall for transportation. It is about thirty 


without due restraint, and nothing so instinct | feet in height. Its branches were so carefully 


packed in sacking that neither the leaves nor 
the fruit were injured, and its roots were pro- 


vulgar. Somewhere over the office of the/}tected by a strong box. It was brought by 
Supervising Architect there must be the sad | horse-power from its native spot to the coast, 
legend of the poor dressmaker i” extremis, | and again from the wharf at San Francisco to 


the Park. Great haste had to be used to pre- 
vent its being chilled by the cold Californian 
winds, but in three hours after its arrival at 
the Park it was safely housed in the main gal- 


able State buildings. In other words, the|lery of the greenhouse. It is the largest 
Government acts as though the nation had|example yet brought to San Francisco, but 
some artistic reputation to lose, and itself some | promises to live and thrive.—Garden and 
shame. Withus, Architecture, as related to! Forest, 
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The First Step. Count Leo Tolstoi. Mew Rev., London, July, 20 pp. Telstot 


contends that the first step in fasting and in right living is abstinence from 
animal! food. 


The 


The social 
Westminster Rev., London, July, 4% pp. 


N. A. Rev., Aug., 8: 
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Town and Country. London Quar. Rev., July, 16 pp. On the Small Holdings 
question, and similar subjects. 

Trade, Tendency of, to Forsake Large Centers and Form Subsidiary Centers, 
Banker's Mag., London, July, 4 pp. 

Wage-Rate (the ane | The Equity of. Compton Reade. Westminster Rev., 
London, July, 8 pp. Proposes remedies, etc. 


UNCLASSIFIED. 


Biack Forest (the), From, to the Black Sea. Part VII. F.D. Millet. Harger’s, 
Aug., 16 pp. Illus. Descriptive. 

Boots and Shoes, Manufacture of. XVI.—Development of American Industries 
Since Columbus. George A. Rich. Pog. Sc., Aug.,19 pp. Illus. 

Civil War (the American), Some Episodes of. /risk Monthly, Dublin, July, 
17 pp. Especially connected with Bishop Vérot, of St. Augustine, Florida. 

Columbus and His Times. V. First Voyage of Columbus. Capt. W. H. Par- 
ker. Goldthwaite’s Geograph Mag., July,8 pp. With Maps and Illustrations, 

Columbus (Christopher). No. 3. The Accomplishment. Richard H. Clark, 
LL.D. Amer. Cath. Quar. Rev., July, 36 pp. Historical. 

Corfu and the Ionian Sea. Constance Fenimore Woolson. Harfer’s, Aug., 
19 pp. Illus. Descriptive. 

Europe in 1890-91. (Continued). S.\B. Holabird. Brig.-Gen, U.S.A. United 
Service, Aug., 8 pp. 

Floods (Our Recent). Maj. J. W. Powell. NV. A. Rev., Aug.,1t pp. Refers 
especially to the recent floods in the West. 

Ghosts, About. Rosa Mulholland. Jrish Monthly, Dublin, July, 4 pp. 

Great Eastern Railway Works, at Stratford. A. P. Parker, Sec’y to the Loco- 
motive Sup’t. Laglish /ilus. Mag., July, 14 pp. Illus. Descriptive. 

Henley Regatta Reach. Roderick MacKenzie. English Jilus. Mag., July, 10 pp. 
Illus, Descriptive. 

Infantry Action and Our New Drill Regulations. Carl Reichman, rst Lieut. 
Ninth Infantry, U.S,A. United Service, Aug., 20 pp. 


Books of the Week. 


AMERICAN. 


Animal Coloration. An Account of the Principal Facts and Theories relating 
to the Colors and Markings of Animals. Frank E. Beddard. With four colored 
plates, and woodcuts inthe text. Macmillan & Co. $3.50. 

Bible (The) Verified. The Rev. Andrew W. Archibald, D.D. Pres. Board of 
Pub., Philadelphia. 75c. 

Digging for Gold. Horatio Alger, Jr. Porter & Coates, Philadelphia. Cloth, 

1.25. 

i Jane Austin, Roberts Bros., Boston. 2 vols., Half Ruby Morocco, $1.25 
per vol, 

Ethics, Principles of. Herbert Spencer. D. Appleton & Co, Vol. I. Cloth, $2. 

Fabert (Abraham), Governor of Sedan, Marshal of France. The First who 
Rose from the Ranks: His Life and Times. G. Hooper. Longmans, Green, & 
Co. Cloth, $3.50. 

Flies (Favorite) and Their Histories; with Replies from Experienced Anglers 
to Inquiries Concerning How, When, and Whereto Use Them. Mary E, Orvis 
Marbury. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. Cloth, Illus., $s. 

Footsteps of Fate. Louis Conperus. D. Appleton & Co. Cloth, $r. 

Hawaiian People (the), Brief History of. W.D. Alexander. Amer. Book Co, 
Cioth, $1.50. 

Helen of Troy; Her Life and Translatior. Done into Rhyme from the Greek 
Books. Andrew Lang. Macmillan & Co. 75¢. 

Heredity and Kindred ay Problems, Essays upon. Authorized Trans- 
lation, Dr. August Weisman. Edited by Arthur Shipley and Edward B. Boulton. 
Vol. Il. Macmillan & Co. Cloth, $1.30. 

India; What It Can Teach Us. A Course of Lectures Delivered before the 
University of Cambridge. Max Miller. Longmans, Green, & Co. Cloth, $1.25. 

Life in Motion; or, Muscle, Nerve. A Course of Six Lectures Delivered before 
a Juvenile Auditory at the Royal Institution of Great Britain during the Christ- 
aes Holidays of 1891-92. John Gray McKendrick. Macmillan & Co. Cloth, 

1.50. 

Marcy the Refugee. Harry Castleton. Porter & Coates, Phila. Cloth, $1.15. 

Moose (the), On the Trail of. Eduard S. Ellis. Porter & Coates, Phila. Cloth, 

1,25. 

Mothers, A Message to. The Rev. B, Fay Mills. Fleming H. Revell Co. New 
York and Chicago, Cloth, 80c. 

Neohellenica. An Introduction to Modern Greek Art Form of Dialogues, Con- 
taining Specimens of the Language from the Third Century B. C. to the Present 
Day. To which is added an Appendix giving examples of the Cypriot Dialect. 
By Prof. Michael Constantinides. Translated into English in Collaboration with 

ajor-Gen. H. T. Rogers R. E. Macmillan & Co, $1.90. 

Paganism Surviving in Christianity, Abraham H. Lewis. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. Cloth, $1.75. 

Pierrette and the Vicar of Tours, Honoré de Balzac. Roberts Bros., Boston, 
Hf. Russia, $1.50. 

Primitive Man in Ohio. Warren K. Moorehead, G. P, Putnam’s Sons. 
Cloth, $3. 

Religious Belief, The Origin and Development of. Part I. Polytheism and 
Monotheism. Part II. Christianity. S. Baring Gould. Longmans, Green, & 
Co, Cloth, $1.25. 

Slander (a), The Autobiography of. Edna Lyall. Longmans, Green, & Co, 
New Edition. Cloth, Illus., $2.50. 

Stone, Bronze, and Iron Ages (The). A Popular Treatise on Early Archeology. 
John Hunter-Duvar. Macmillan & Co. Cloth, $1.25. 

Grouse Disease, The Etiology and Pathology of ; Fowl Enteritis, and Some 
Other Diseases Affecting Birds. E, Klein. Macmillan & Co. Cloth, 53 Illustra- 
tions, $2.25. 

Therapeutics (Modern), An Introduction to. Being the Croonian Lectures on 
the Relationship between Chemical Action and Pysiological Structures in Relation 
tothe Prevention, Control,and Cure of Disease. Delivered before the Royal 
College of Physicians in London, June. T. Lauder Brouton. Macmillan & Co. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

Temperament, Disease, ani Health. E. F. Chadwick. G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
Cloth, 7s5¢. 

Tennyson (Alfred) Poet Laureate, The Homes and Haunts of. George G, 
Napier. Macmillan & Co, $14. 

Wide, Wide World. Elizabeth Wetherell. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila. New 
Edition, Cloth, $:. 

Y.P.S.C. E. Wal! Roll. Mary G. Mahony. Fleming H. Revell Co., New 
York and Chicago. Paper, 75. 
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Current Events. 








Wednesday, July 20. 


The House passes the Bill increasing the pay of keepers and crews of life- 
saving stations......Grover Cieveland and Adlai E. Stevenson are officially 
informed of their nomination for President and Vice-President, at a monster 
meeting in Madison Square Garden, New York City...... Burgess McLuckie, 
of Homestead, is released on $10,000 bail...... A Tee-To-Tum, a club for ten- 
ement-house people, the first in this country, is opened in Essex Street, New 
York City...... The People’s Party State Convention of Georgia nominates a 
full State ticket...... Ex-Congressman W. J. Stone is nominated for Governor 
by the Missouri Democratic State Convention...... Lieutenant Sidney H. 
May, of the Navy, commits suicide. 

Advices from Santiago state that because of the influenza epidemic, Chili's 
Congress is forced to adjourn...... Many deaths from cholera are reported 
in France and Russia...... The Pope nominates Mr, Eugene Kelly, al New 
York, a *‘ Camierier de Cape et d’Epée.” 


Thursday, July 21. 


The President issues a proclamation making October 21, a general holiday ; 
he sends to the Senate the following nominations: Andrew D, White, of New 
York, A. Loudon Snowdon, of Pennsylvania, and Truxton Beale, of Cali- 
fornia, to be Ministers to Russia, Spain, and Roumania and Servia...... The 
House passes the Bill to enforce reciprocal commercia! relations between 
Canada and the United States...... William F. Harrity, of Pennsylvania, is 
elected Chairman of the Democratic National Committee...... The Michigan 
Republican State Convention nominates John ‘T. Rich for Governor...... 
The Florida People’s Party State Convention nominates Alonzo P. Baskin for 
Governor. 

The Wagner Festival opens in Bayreuth with a performance of ‘‘ Parsifal ”’ 
dagaee The Liverpool Board of Trade censures Captain Redford, of the 
steamer City of Chicago, for running his ship ashore, and suspends his certifi- 
cate for nine months...... Reports are received of severe fighting in Morocco 
-....-Henry B. Ryder, United States Consul at Copenhagen, is arrested, 
charged with fraud...... The Paris /igaro says that the police have dis- 
covered an Anarchist plot to blow up the Bourse and other public buildings 
aces The Italian Government orders the cruiser Giovani? Bausan to take part 
in the Columbus Celebration in New York. 

Friday, July 22. 

In the Senate, the House Bill to enforce reciprocal commercial relations 
between Canada and the United States is passed; the nominations of Andrew 
D. White, A. Loudon Snowdon, and Truxton Beale to be Ministers to Russia, 
Spain, Roumania and Servia are confirmed...... The Pinkerton Brothers 
testify before the House Committee on the Judiciary...... Prof, Moses Coit 
Tyler delivers the fifth University Extension Lecture at Chautauqua on 
Thomas Paine’s literary services to the Revolution and his political influ- 
eee Walcott Hamlin accepts the nomination for Governor tendered to 
him by the Prohibition Convention of Massachusetts...... 750 men employed 
in the Carnegie Company Steel Works at Duquesne, Pa., go ona strike. 

Sir Charles Euan-Smith, British Minister to Morocco, arrives at Tangier 
jcomes Dr. Talmage is presented to the Czarand Imperial Court at Peterhof 
Res The British Minister to Guatemala telegraphs to the Foreign Office 
that the Government of Honduras has closed the coast to foreign commerce 
cama The cholera continues to increase in Eastern Europe......M. Stang 
declines to form a Cabinet in Norway. 

Saturday, July 23. 

In the Senate, the Anti-Option Bill is discussed...... The House resumes the 
consideration of the Senate amendments to the General Deficiency Appropria- 
tion Bill; the pending amendment, relative to the French spoliation claims is 
non-concurred in; the Post-office Committee decides not to investigate the 
charges made against Postmaster-General Wanamaker by Mr. Leahe..... 
H Frick, Chairman of the Carnegie Steel Company, is shot by an 
Anarchist. 

Information is received from Venezuela that the revolutionary army under 
Genera! Crespo is preparing to advance uponthe capital...... The Rev. Samuel 
G. Collin, formerly at the head of the Curragh Orphanage, at Kildare, is con- 
victed of causing the death of two children under his care, and is sentenced 
to six months’ imprisonment at hard labor and to pay a fine of £400...... 
Edward Parker Deacon, who killed M. Abeille, begins an action against his 
wife...... The Bill granting amnesty to all political exiles passes its third 
reading in the Brazilian Chamber of Deputies...... Canadian papers advocate 
“blow for blow”’ relating to the retaliation measures of the United States 
against Canada. 

Sunday, July 24. 

The condition of H. C. Frick, who was shot by the Anarchist Berkman, is 
favorable; Representative workingmen denounce the attempted assasina- 
ee: Private Thomas Iams, of Co. K, roth Reg’t, N. G. of Penna., who 
called for cheers for the man who shot H. C. Frick, is strung up by the 
thumbs, and dishonorably dismissed...... W. H. Vanderbilt’s steam yacht 
Alva 1s sunk by the steamer H. F. Dimock. 

An immense demonstration in honor of Prince Bismarck is held in Kissingen 
mi bai The cholera is spreading in Southern Russia; A Sanitary Commission is 
appointed in Posen, Germany. 

Monday, July 25. 

In the Senate, Senators George and Hunton speak in favor of the Anti- 
Option Bill; the Conference Report on the Sundry Civil Appropriation Bill 
is presented, the Senate voted to insist on its Amendments disagreed to by the 
House...... The House discussed the report of thc Committee investigating 
the workings of the Pension Office...... The hottest July 25 on record ; many 
deaths from the heat. 

Official returns for the period from July 17 to July 21 give the number of 
cases of cholera in Russia as 4.839,and the number of deaths, 2,590...... 
Edward Parker Deacon is officially informed that the petition for his pardon 
has been rejected...... Thetrial of Herren Rosendahl, Bering, Gremme, and 
fifteen other persons, charged with forging official stamps, begins in Essen, 
Germany...... Soldiers fire upon an unarmed mob at the annual fair at Ala- 
meda, Spain, killing five persons...... The famous **‘ Robber Tower” at Znaim, 
Moravia, one of the oldest relicsof the Middle Ages, falls, ki'ling five persons. 


Tuesday, July 26. 


In the Senate, Senator Aldrich makes a speech in answer to the criticisms 
of the Tariff Law of 1890; the nomination of Mr. Shiras as Associate Justice 


ofthe Supreme Conrt, is confirmed...... ‘Ihe House discusses the World's 
Fair Appropriation Amendment...... The President approves the Act to 
enforce reciprocal commercial relations between Canada and the United 
States...... wo alleged accomplices of Berkman, who shot Mr. Frick, are 
arrested...... Colonel Streator’s action in the punishment of Private Iams is 
strongly criticised by soldiers and civilians...... The Cruiser No. 12, The 
Columbia, is launched at Cramps’ shipyard, Philadelphia...... Many deaths 
from the heat in the Eastern States...... The body of Robert Ray Hamilton 
is buried in Greenwood Cemetery...... Insanity experts testify that Alice Mit- 


chell, on trial for the murder of Freda Ward, is insane. 
The Belgian Chamber of Deputies, by a vote of 104 to 18, passes the Bill 


providing for a revision of the Constitution...... Sixteen Anarchists are con- 
victed, at Liége ; Moireau is sentenced to twenty-five years’ penal servitude; 
Wolf and Beaujean to twenty years each...... Timothy Harrington, the Sec- 


retary of the Irish National League, is married to the daughter of Dr. O'Neill 
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DICTIONARY-MAKING: 
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HINTS AND COMMENTS ABOUT THE WORK ON 


FUNK & WAGNALLS’ STANDARD DICTIONARY 


THIS DICTIONARY WILL EMBODY MANY NEW PRINCIPLES IN LEXICOGRAPHY; AND WILL CONTAIN NEARLY 
2.200 PAGES ABOUT THE SIZE OF THIS PAGE; OVER 4,000 ILLUSTRATIONS MADE ESPECIALLY 


FOR THIS WORK; OVER 200,000 WORDS ; 





NEARLY 100,000 MORE WORDS THAN 


IN ANY OTHER SINGLE-VOLUME DICTIONARY. 


PRICE WHEN ISSUED, $12.00. AT $7.00 TO ADVANCE SUBSCRIBERS. 


Elow 
Child—The Standard a New De- 
parture in Dictionary-Making— 
Whe Present Meaning ofa Word 
the One Most Often Sought—The 
Standard the Model for All Pop- 
ular Word Books. 





{Notr.— Definitions which appear from time to time 
in these columns, are covered by the copyright of the 
Standard Dictionarv. These definitions have not passed 
their final revision. ] 


Degree of Consanguinity Between 
One and His Cousin’s Child. 

““My Webster defines cousins-german as ‘ cousins 
having the same grandfather,’ or ‘ the children of 
brothers and sisters.’ It also says, ‘In the sec- 

‘ ond generation they are called second cousins,’ 
‘by which I understand that the children of first 

* cousins are second cousins. This being the case, 
what is the degree of relationship existing be- 
tween one of these second cousins and the parent 
of the other? Can you not define or 
explain the degree of relationship in the new 
STANDARD ? E. M. WILSON, 

‘“ Be.rast, N. Y.” 

The relationship existing between a man and 
the child of his first cousin is that of first cousin 
once removed, though it is often spoken of as that 
of second cousin. The degree of relationship de- 
pends upon what rule for computing degrees of 
consanguinity is adopted. We give below the 
‘« Standard’s ”’ definitions of cousin and consanguin- 
ity, that fully explain the methods of compu- 
tation. 


cousin—x. One collaterally related by de- 
scent from a common aucestor, but not a brother 
or sister. The children of brothers and sisters 
are first cousins ; the children of first cousins are 
second cousins, etc. A first cousin once 
removed isthe child of one’s first cousin; a 
first cousin twice removed is the 
grandchild of one’s figst cousin, etc. A second 
cousin once removed is the child of one’s 
second cousin, ete. Cousin-german, a 
first or full cousin. Quater-cousin, any 
cousin within the first four degrees of consan- 
guinity [by Canon Law]. 

consanguinity—n. The relationship that 
proceeds from a common ancestry, as distin- 
guished from affinity, or relationship by marriage; 
blood relationship. 


‘*It was very pleasant to find a young, bright, slim, | 


rose-colored kinswoman all ready to recognize consan- 
guinity when one came back from cousinless lands.*’— 
lenRY James, Tragic Music, vol. ii., ch. 29, p. 511, 
[H. M. & Co., °90.] 

‘“We must not, then, put too much faith in consan- 
quinity. Family quarrels are proverbially the fiercest.” 
—G. G. Goopricn, Recollections of a Lifetime, vol. ii., 
letter xliii., p. 220. [M. O. & Co., °51.] 


—collateral consanguinity, the 
kinship of those who descend from one and the 
same common ancestor, but do not descend one 
from the other; as brother and sister, nephew 


and cousin. —lineal consanguinity, the | for in a dictionary in general use ninety-nine 














one is descended in a direct line from the other, 
as between father, son, grandson. 


Degrees of consanguinity are computed differently 
in canon law and in civil law. In canon law the de- 
gree is determined by the number of steps between the 
common ancestor and the one the further removed 
from him. ‘Thus, not only first cousins, but also uncle 
and nephew are related in the 2d degree, because the 
nephew, as grandson, is two degrees from the common 
ancestor; the canon law computation is in use (with 
various modifications) in England, and in most of the 
States of the United States. 
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In the civil law the degrees from the common an- 
cestor are numbered on both sides: thus, brothers, 
being each one remove, are related in the 2d degree 
instead of the first, first cousins in the 4th inst of 
the 2d degree, aud second cousins in the 6th, instead of 
the 3d degree. 
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The Standard a New Departure 
in Dictionary-Making — The 
Present Meaning of Words 
Sought for Ninety-nine Times 
Out of One Hundred. 

“The placing of the most common meaning of 

a word in close proximity to the word to be de- 

fined, is a feature which will secure for this Dic- 

tionary popular favor in the highest degree. The 
present meaning of a word is that which is sought 








One Dollar Extra Discount to Subscribers for ** The Lit- 
erary Digest.°? Satisfaction guaranteed. See Acceptance Blank below. 


Related to Your Cousin’s | kinship that subsists between persons of whom] times out of a hundred. For popular use the 


history and derivation of a word—its origin and 
the various shades of meaning that have been at- 
tached to it in the past—are of comparatively 
little consequence. A dictionary is often of 
necessity examined hastily, and the introduction 
of other matter, of no immediate consequence to 
the searcher, between the word and its definition, 
isavexation. If, in addition to this, it is indicated 
or discovered that the definition first given is not 
the meaning of the word as it is used at the pres- 
ent time, the scarcher is more or less confused, 
and quite likely in some degree exasperated. 

THE PLAN FOR SELECTING ILLUSTRATIVE QUOTA- 

TIONS ADMIRABLE. 


“The plan under which the iJlustrative quota- 
tions are selected is admirable in every way, and 
the full indication of the source of each quotation 
will unquestionably prove exceedingly useful. 
It can not be doubted that by enlisting the efforts 
of a great number of readers and students in every 
field inthe work of furnishing quotations, you 
will not only succeed in securing more apt ihus- 
trations than would otherwise be possible ina 
multitude of cases, but will make the present use 
and meaning of words more clear aid certain, by 
drawing on the most recent authorities. 


THE STANDARD A MODEL FOR POPULAR WORD 
BOOKS—ITS EDITORS RECOGNIZED AS QUAL- 
IFIED FOR THE WORK THEY HAVE IN HAND. 


‘‘The examples given of the manner of treating 
handicraft terms and others calling for special 
methods, are convincing that, while the plan of 
the STANDARD will mark a new departure in dic- 
tionary-making, it will reach a degree of excel- 
lence in the execution of the plan that will not 
be surpassed for a generation to come in popular 
word-books ; though it is manifest that such must 
hereafter take the Standard for a model, availing 
themselves of the advantages that accrue from hav- 
ing the way of improvement plainly pointed out. 

“ The names of a large ~~ sees f of the editorial 
staff are recognized by intelligent readers as those 
of persons possessing the highest qualifications 
forthe treatment of the subjects committed to 
them respectively. ALDEN 8. HULING. 

“Topeka, Kans.” 


Our Special Advance Of fer 


is clearly shown by the following 





ACCEPTANCE BLANK, 
which please read, sign, and return, or a copy of it : 


Messrs. FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 


18 AND 20 AsTor PLace, New York 

1 accept your offer for a copy of your Dictionary 
(bound in sheep), and herewith forward you One Do t- 
LAR in part payment for the same. and will for- 
ward you the remaining Sitx* Do_utars when you 
notify me that it is ready for delivery. It is understood 
that if Iam not satisfied with the work I shall be at 
liberty to send it back within three days after I receive 
it, and you will return my money. 


IE) + 5.00000 h050 240 vehasenerresnneseschensetneabins 


*If you are a subscriber for one of our periodicale 
cancel this SIX by writing over it the word PIV E. 

Two dollars extra will be charged if wanted in twe 
volumes. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 18-20 Astor Place, New York. 
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Few of These Along. 


\NDARD 


ABRARY 


The books of ‘‘ The Standard Library ” are designed for popular reading, in biography, travel, hygiene, fiction, poetry, science, 


philosophy, political economy, temperance, prohibition, 
The works of fiction, are mostly by eminent American authors. 


convenient for summer use. 


religion, and general 


literature, 
The type is large and clear, and the paper good. 
editions are handy 12mo size, with titles on back, and will stand erect on shelf. 


including tales, 


criticism, etc. 
All 
This paper bound edition will be found especially 


The price of Standard Library Books, printed on superior paper and bound handsomely iu cloth, is $1 per volume for those whose 
prices in paper binding are 25 cents each, and 75 cents per volume for those whose prices in paper binding are 15 cents each. 


tf ORDER BY TITLE 


No. 


80. Life of Cromwe’l. Paxton Hood. 286 pp. 


Mr. Hood's Biograp! vey be 2 pasties boon to 
the mass of readers. -- 


$1. “a in Short Chapters. W.M. Williams. 


$2. American Humorists. H R. Hawies. 179 pp. 
Unusually entertaining from first to last.— 

Cincinnati Commercial Gazette. 
83. Lives of Illustrious Shoemakers. W. E. 
_ | G Si 0es ghia ae 


A real novel and good book.—New York 
Herald. y 
84. —— and Jetsam. Thos. Gibson Bowles. 


His description of the sea and life upon it 
cannot be excelled.—Jnterior, Chicago. 
$5. Highways of Literature. David Pryde. 156 pp. 
Of great practical use.—New York Herald. 
86. Colin Clout’s Calendar. Grant Allen. 288 pp. 


The record of a summer in the country ; the 
orchard, etc., quaint and instructive. 


8%. “oe of George Elliot. Nathan Sheppard. 
Beli: SPB ERS Spokes tet Ok ane eee 
In her essays we gain access to her deepest 
convictions.--The Sun, N.Y. 
$8. Charlotte Bronte. Laura C. Holloway. 144 pp. 
An admirable sketch of the distinguished 
author of *‘ Jane Eyre.” 
91. Nature Studies. Prof. R. A. Proctor. 252 pp. 
A series of — scientific expositions 
for all readers, by this distinguished astrono- 
mer. 
92. — What can it Teach us? Max Muller. 
Sei che door to a vast storehouse of infor- 
mation.—Jnierior, Chicago. 
93. mth in India. Hon. W. E. Baxter M. P. 
3A pp.....--------------------+--------+---- 
A. bright. intelligent and late account of 
India.— The Mail, Toronto. 
94, — Characteristics. Paxton Hood. 
Crowded with amusing anecdotes and illus- 
trations of ready wit, humor, and keen sar- 
casm.— Christian Intelligencer. 
95. Historical and Other Sketches. Jas. Anthony 
NEES SETI 
A most readable and valuable collection of 
papers.— The Mail, Toronto. 
96. Jewish Artisan Life. Franz Delitzsch. D.D-, 
§ 


Transluted from the third revised edition. 
97. Scientific Sophisms. Samuel Wainwright. 
_ 5 SRN 
Adapted to opening the eyes. —The Stand- 
ard, Chicago. 
98. Illustrations and Meditations. Rev. C. H. Spur- 
Ce Se ee See | 


Full of most striking and epigrammatic fis 
sages, meditations, etc.— Public aa as hil- 
adelphia. 


99. gery Celebrities. Part I. Ernest Danudet. 


C betas ome and animated.— The Graphic,N. Y. 


100 By-ways of Literature. D. H. Wheeler, 247 pp. 


’ This volume is rich in scholarship and sug- 
gestion.—Hvening Transcript, Boston. 
101. De fy Martin Luther. Dr. Wm. Rein. 


He cnr and readable biography.— The 
Critic, N.Y. 


AND NUMBER. 


PAPER EDITION. 


Cts. | Me. 


25 | 102. French Celebrities. Part II. Jules Clarette. 
150 


15 


15 


25 


15 


15 
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104. With the Poets. Canon Farrar. 290 pp.------ 

| Canon Farrar’s Preface alone is worth the 

price of the book three times over.—.V. 

Christian Intelligencer. 

| 105. Life of Zwingli. Jean Grob. 195 pp--.....--- 
Decidedly the most solid and condensed 


25 | life of the great reformer now before the Eng- 


lish public.—Christian World, Dayton. 
| 106. = of the Merv. Edmond O'Donovan. 
[SRS eee ee aa 


Pi of the most interesting and attractive 
books of travel.— Times, London. 


| 107. Mumu, anda Superflous Man. Ivan Turgen- 
= ae 


Two graphic novels by the great “Russian 
writer. Translated by Gesoni. 
| 108. Memorie and Rime. Joaquin Miller. 237 pp. 


The most interesting of this American 
writer’s books. 


| 
| 


109. Christianity — John P. Newman, 
D.D. 136 pp 


An overwhelming array of facts, —Chr istian 
at Work, N.Y. 


110. The Bowsham Puzzle. John 
22? pp-. 


Habberton. 
Realistic, full of e: »*xciting ine iden nt. ‘thoroughly 
readible.—Hvening Gazette, Boston. 
111. My Musical Memories. H. R. Haweis. 283 pp. 
It is full of history and art, of genius and 
inspiration.— The Advance, Chicago. 
112. Archibald Malmaison. 
EER eR — 
Terrible in its climax, dramatic in inten- 
sity.— The London Times. 


113. In the Heart of Africa. Sir Samuel W. Baker. 

286 pp-- . oe : 

In all the liter: ature of African. Travel no 

single work can be found more exciting, and 

also more instructive than this.—/Journal of 
Commerce, N. Y. 


114. The Clew of the Maze. Rev. C. H. Spurgeon_ 

‘Roundabout’? Papers, full of interesting 

associations and anecdote. — The Brooklyn 
Eagle. 


115. The Fortunes of Rachael. 
en ‘a 
A purely American story ; 
through.—Journal of Commerce. 
116. Chinese Gordon. Archibald Forbes aa 
Gen. Gordon's life is here told in a fascinat- 
ing manner.—Saturday Evening Gazette, Bos- 
ton. 
117. Wit. Wisdom, and Rnitomayhy. Jean Paul 
Richter mae 
Richter has been calle d an inte He C ctual “col- 
ossus, and moreover, he is a humorist from his 
inmost soul.— Thomas Carlyle. 
119. The Home in Poetry. Laura C. Holloway_-___- 
The arrangement is happily planned, and 
shows good taste and excellent judgment.— 
Evening Post, Hartford 
120. Number One: How to Take Care of Him, 
Joseph J. Pope_____--- PAS pe 
Full of instruction that is s vitally important. 
—Interior, Chicago. 
| 121. Rutherford. Edgar Fawcett-.....-.........-- 
The interest from one chapter to another 
| never flags.— The Independent. New York. 


Julian Hawthorne. 


Edward Everett 
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3. Life of Wycliffe. 


. True. George Parsons Lathrop- 


. Prince Saroni’s Wife. 


. The Timid Brave. 


. Destruction of Gotham. Joaquin Miller 


. Back Streets and London Slums. 


BE SENT POST-PAID. 


Ten Years a Police Court Judge. Judge 
Wiglittle_- . ition 
Nothing in this. book | is ; ovetiieawan. - Judge 

Clark Jilison. 
"49—Gold Seekers of the Sierras 
Miller . 


Full of power, pathos, ‘and hn imor. 
tiser, Boston 


Joaquin 


Adver- 


. A Yankee School Teacher. Lydia Wood Bald- 


ae 


Has all the value of truth and all the 


interest 
of fiction.— Hawkeye, Burling/on. 


“5, Old Sailor's Yarns. Roland F. Co*n 


They have all the flavor of the salt sea wave. 
—New York Herald. 
John Laird Wilson : 
This is the fullest, fairest. and most accurate 
memoir of the great reformer.—IWilliam J. 
Taylor, DD. 


A tale of abiding interest and much dra: natic c 
power.— The Lost, Washington. 


Julian Hawthorne_ 


Julian Hawthorne has written nothing that 
surpasses this. 


Edwin Arnold asa Poet and Paganizer. Prof. 
William Cleaver Wilkinson 
Mr. Wilkinson strikes his foe with a smile 
and bow. but bis rapier is sharp. both at the 
point and along the edge.—7he /ndependent 
| i 


Aboard and Abroad. W. P. Breed 

A very interesting book of travel.—7he 
Christian Secretary, llartford. 
William Justin Harsha 

An interesting story in which the wrongs of 
the Indians are graphically portrayed. 

A graphic story showing the conflict between 
the upper and lower strata of society in New 
York. 


The Trial of Gideon and the Countess of Al- 
mara’s Murder. Julian Hawthorne________ 
The name of Julian Harythorne, as the au- 
thor of this, is a sufficient-guarantee of its in 
tense dramatic power. 
iy Lodger’s Legacy. R.W. Hume____-.__- 
The history of a recluse, written by himself. 
Compiled and arranged by Hume. 
An Unfortunate Woman. A nove!. 
genieff - ‘ " . 
The author is an artist of the first order.— 
The World. London. 


Ivan Tur 


5. Bulwer’s Novel<: Leila: or, the Seige of 


Grenada, and The Coming Race: or, New 

Utopia. By Edward Bulwer (Lord Lytton 
Two of Bulwer’s most celebrated noveis 
Frederick 

eS oe 

Portraying with effective pen the slums of 
the Whitechapel district, made famous by hor- 
rible tragedies. 


The Light of the World; or, The Great 
Consummation. By Sir Edwin Arnold 
(author of the Light of Asia), with por- 
rr a Loe 

It will please all readers of poetry, and fill 

Christian souls with rapture.— New York 

Herald. 
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